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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The deadlock in the Nebraska 
Senatorial jegislature has been broken by 
Contests. the nomination and election of 
Monroe L. Hayward, who was the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor last year. In 
Utah the Legislature has adjourned without 
electing a Senator. In the last days of the 
contest the Mormon Church sought to bring 
about the election of George Q. Cannon, a 
polygamist who has four wives. Cannon is 
a Republican, and the majority in the Legis- 
lature is Democratic. His election was op- 
posed by Roberts, the polygamist Represent- 
ative from Utah, who foresaw a revolt in 
Congress which would throw out both Can- 
non and himself if the Mormons should send 
two polygamists to Washington. In Penn- 
sylvania Quay has lost ground, and it is pre- 
dicted that an election will be prevented by 
his followers in order that the Federal pa- 
tronage may be controlled in his interest for 
some time to come by Senator Penrose. Dur- 
ing an investigation now in progress five 
members of the House of Representatives 
have testified that attempts were made to 
bribe them in connection with the McCarrell 
bill, which related to the selection of jurors 
in criminal trials and is said to have been 
supported in the interest of Quay. The sums 
offered for their votes ranged from $50 to 
$1,000, and to one member, who is a doctor, 
the bribing agent said that he would pretend 
to be ill and would pay $100 for a medical 
prescription. Evidence enough to warrant 
the prosecution of several persons has been 
obtained, and some one may claim the $40,- 
000 offered for the detection of bribery, altho 
that reward was offered for the discovery of 
bribes designed to affect the Senatorial elec- 
tion directly. In California the deadlock was 


continued. At the end of the week nearly 
one hundred ballots had been taken in Dela- 
ware, where the eighteen followers of Ad- 
dicks, the speculator in gas companies, were 
saying that it must be Addicks or no one. 
On the 7th inst. each Republican member re- 
ceived a letter signed by Representatives 
Grosvenor and Dick of Ohio, urging a settle- 
ment and saying that “in close and bitter 
contests the will of the majority is a safe 
guide.” This was regarded as an attempt to 
assist Addicks, but the next ballot did not 
increase the number of his votes. 





Under the new army law the 
President is authorized to ap- 
point 101 second lieutenants. For these 
offices there are already more than 20,000 
applications. He has power at present to ap- 
point only two additional Major Generals in 
the regular army, and he has selected Gen- 
eral Otis and General Shafter, who are Brig- 
adier Generals in the regular establishment 
and Major Generals of volunteers. It is ex- 
pected that eight of the new Brigadier Gen- 
erals in the regular army will be Generals 
Wilson, Lee, Lawton, Chaffee, McArthur, 
Ludlow, Wood, and George W. Davis, the 
last named being a member of the court of in- 
quiry now making an investigation concern- 
ing the beef rations. Official reports show 
that during the war and up to the end of 
February 329 soldiers were killed in action, 
125 died of wounds, and 5,277 died of dis- 
ease. Before the court of inquiry went to 
Chicago it had taken the testimony of 48 offi- 
cers and privates who said the canned roast 
beef was bad, and of 16 officers (7 of them 
connected with the Commissary Department) 
who said it was good. In the West the mem- 
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bers of the court have been inspecting the 
processes in the packing houses. It is sus- 
pected by some that certain cans which do 
- not appear to have come from any of the 
prominent packing houses contained horse 
meat. The contents will be analyzed. The 
so-called canned roast beef was not roasted, 
but boiled. Rumors forwarded from Chicago 
have repeatedly been published to the effect 
that the court has virtually decided to make 
a report which will sustain General Eagan 
and the Commissary Department and cen- 
sure General Miles, but there is no official 
confirmation of them. 





From the Sub-Treasury in 

The Situation New York 1,350,000 silver 
in Cuba. Gollars, $110,000 in smaller 
silver coins, and $1,540,000 in $5 gold pieces 
were carried to the water front, on the 11th 
inst., under the protection of thirty soldiers 
of the regular army, and placed on board the 
transport “ Meade,” which sailed for Havana 
the same day. These coins make up the sum 
of $3,000,000 which our Government pays to 
the Cuban army. Because he accepted this 
money from the President, and could get no 
more, General Gomez was impeached and 
removed from his command by the Cuban 
Assembly, at a public session held on the 
1ith. The vote on the motion was 26 to 4, 
and only General Cespedes and General 
Nunez spoke in support of the old com- 
mander, who was denounced by _all the 
other members as a traitor. General Lacret 
said that General Gomez ought to be court- 
martialed and shot. The action of the As- 
sembly is generally disapproved in Havana, 
where the political clubs and the planters, 
as well as the United States Government, are 
on the side of Gomez. In an address to the 
people the deposed general thanks the As- 
sembly for giving kim his freedom, and ex- 
plains that he could not assist in procuring 
a loan which might compromise the political 
and financial interests of the new republic. 
The requisitions for food to be given to the 
needy in Cuba by our Government are twice 
as large for March as they were for Febru- 
ary, the quantity being 2,000,000 rations, of 
which 650,000 are for Havana, while the 
“Comal” will carry 1,000,000 to Matanzas 
and Nuevitas. It is believed that a consid- 
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erable part of this food is taken by persons 
who do not deserve to be helped, but are 
guilty of false pretences. The Twelfth New 
York regiment has been ordered home from 
Matanzas, and this is the beginning of a 
general withdrawal of the volunteers, of 
whom there are about 25,000 on the island. 
There is still much dissatisfaction: in the 
province of Santiago on account of the with- 
drawal of revenue by General Brooke, and 
the discontinuance of work on public im- 
provements. It is said that at Holguin 
Colonel Hood is issuing rations to 3,000 
heads of families who have thus been de- 
prived of employment, but General Wood 
reports that there is no ground for anxiety 
as to the attitude of the Cubans. Letters: 
from Santiago show that there is no dearth 
of social amusements there and among these 
have been horse races (which the Americans. 
have substituted for the forbidden bull 
fights), games of baseball, dinner parties and 
excursions to the wrecks of Cervera’s ships. 





The anniversary of Washing- 

ton’s birth was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm at San Juan. A na- 
tive band marched through the streets early 
in the morning, playing national airs. At 
nine o’clock 800 school children assembled 
in the principal plaza, with their teachers, 
and marched to the theater, where American 
regulars and sailors presented interesting 
tableaux, and patriotic addresses were made 
by the Secretary of the Interior and Gen. John 
Eaton, Superintendent of Instruction. The 
young ladies of the Normal School closed the 
ceremonies by singing ‘“ America” on the 
stage. The Women’s Aid Society held a com- 
menorative meeting in the afternoon, and 
in the evening there was another under the 
direction of a prominent literary and artistic 
society of which a former mayor of the city 
is President. All the anniversary ceremo- 
nies and celebrations were suggested and con- 
ducted by the Porto Ricans themselves. The: 
reports of such proceedings are at variance 
with the statement made on the 10th inst. by 
Colonel Hubbell, of the 47th New York Vol- 
unteers, who arrived with his regiment that 
day from Porto Rico. ‘This officer asserts 
that “ the island is reeking with sedition, and 
has been on the verge of rebellion for 
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weeks.” There is a so-called educational 
society, he says, which has branches in 
nearly all the towns, and is really a revolu- 
tionary organization preparing for a revolt. 
The return of the 47th, however, was pre- 
ceded by reports about the lawless acts of a 
rough element in the regiment, which was 
frequently in collision with the natives. 
These soldiers are said to have wrecked a 
saloon in Caguas, to have beaten the proprie- 
tor, and to have caused so much alarm 
by their riotous conduct that the frightened 
inhabitants shut themselves up in their 
houses. The correspondent of a Chicago 
newspaper asserts that he was told by Gen- 
eral Henry that he needed more troops be- 
cause of the threatening attitude of the peo- 
ple and the irritating treatment of the sol- 
diers by the native police at Ponce and else- 
where. There is no confirmation of this 
story in the regular press reports. General 
Henry is authorized to enlist 400 natives. 





The arrival of reinforcements 
at Manila has given General 
Otis all that he needed for the 
advance which he ‘has been’ planning for 
some time, and already General Wheaton’s 
brigade has begun its work. The chief oppo- 
sition appears to be inland from Manila, 
around the reservoir and along the upper 
Pasig River, where the Filipinos have made 
several attempts to regain their ground, but 
have invariably been held back. A detach- 
ment of our troops had a severe fight with 
them during the week, driving them back 
from their lines, but again withdrew for the 
sake of keeping the situation a little more in 
form until the general advance could be 
made. The Filipinos have been increasing 
their stores of powder, appear in many re- 
spects to be well supplied, and are evidently 
making their best efforts. They have im- 
pressed a large number of the tribesmen 
around, many of whom are bitterly opposed 
to the Tagals and claim that they would be 
only too glad to be furnished with arms by 
. the Americans, in which case they would 
turn against Aguinaldo and his men. Among 
the troops that have arrived are those that 
left New York on the transport “Grant” on 
January 19th under the general command of 
General Lawton. General Lawton, it is un- 
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derstood, is to have the immediate command 
of the advance, and his long experience in 
Indian warfare and his success in Cuba en- 
courage the officers to believe that there will 
not be a long contest. From the island of 
Negros come reports of a cordial reception 
of-the American troops, and on every hand, 
aside from those immediately under the con- 
trol of Aguinaldo and his associates, there 
seems to be a cordial feeling toward Ameri- 
can occupation. A number of officers’ fam- 
ilies having gone out in the different trans- 
ports, General Otis has telegraphed that it is 
no place for women and children, and urges 
that no others be allowed to come. There 
have been numerous reports with regard to 
Admiral Dewey’s health, but these do not 
seem to be borne out by the facts, and he 
evidently proposes to remain at his post so 
long as he may be needed. 





The usual revolutions 
have brokenoutand sub- 
sided there, but the general trend of affairs 
is calmer. The Presidents of Chile and Ar- 
gentina have met to discuss the boundary 
question and as a result the feeling in both 
countries is quieting down. The Puna de 
Atacama dispute, by which Argentina main- 
tains the right to some territory which Bo- 
livia occupies, is to, be decided by the United 
States Minister, as the commissioners of 
both countries have been unable to agree; 
while the general Andine boundary question 
will be decided by Queen Victoria, since 
Chilean public opinion is opposed to a direct 
understanding between the two govern- 
ments. The Argentina Congress, which is 
“probably the most inefficient, expensive 
and incapable legislative body in existence,” 
according to the South American Journal, has 
just passed a budget authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $152,000,000 for the central adminis- 
tration of a nation consisting of less than 
4,000,000 inhabitants. Hl Diario character- 
izes this as “a veritable disgrace to social 
science.” In Argentina, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment costs each inhabitant about $38 as 
against $13 in this country. The revolu- 
tionists are at it again in Uruguay, and altho 
President Cuestas has come into power he 
is apparently no more popular than his mur- 
dered predecessor, tho undoubtedly a man of 
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greater force. In Venezuela the province of 
Guarico, about 100 miles south of Caracas, 
was in revolt for no apparent reason, except 
the whim of its Governor, General Guerra, 
but President Andrade has put it down. In 
Peru the candidature of Sefior Billinghurst 
for the Presidency has been withdrawn. 
This leaves Dr. Romano unopposed in the 
field, and his election is therefore practi- 
cally assured; the only regret is that he is 
reported to be under the influence of the 
clericals. President Alfaro of Ecuador has 
given the rebels thirty days to lay down 
their arms. The revolution in Bolivia is 
practically over, and all’s quiet along the 
Nicaragua Canal, altho there’s probably go- 
ing to be some trouble ahead for President 
Zelaya. Nobody seems to be very happy in 
Guatemala, and a sort of carnival of crime 
is in progress. Costa Rica, the only Central 
American republic which remains free from 
revolutions, had a surprise last week, when 
fifty men, armed with pistols, tried to over- 
turn the Government. But they were soon 
repulsed by the ordinary police, and Presi- 
dent Yglesias, who is now in BHurope, will 
doubtless reckon with them on his return. 





The Spanish Cortes has been 
suspended and a decree is ex- 
pected during the ensuing 
week dissolving the Parliament and calling 
for a new election. The first appearance of 


The Cortes 
Dissolved. 


the new Premier in the Cortes was a signal > 


for general uproar. Every effort to quell the 
disturbance ‘failed until at last the decree 
was read and the session declared closed. 
The situation was similar in both Houses, 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies appar- 
ently vying with each other in cheers and 
hisses. The Lower House cried, ‘“‘ Down with 
the Jesuits!”’ and cheered for the Republic. 
The Upper House cheered for the Queen, the 
army and the navy. On the whole the new 
cabinet has been well received by the con- 
servatives and the business world, but the 
Weylerites are furiously opposed and claim 
that it is absolutely in the hands of the ultra- 
montanes. Nothing is said about the treaty 
except that it is expected that the Queen 
will ratify it. Meanwhile the soldiers who 
have returned from the colonies are holding 
meetings throughout the country demanding 
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payment, and in places they parade the 
streets with banners bearing the inscription 
“ We are hungry.” The result has been that 
the Cabinet has ratified the proposal by the 
War Minister to pay the arrears of the sol- 
diers immediately. The negotiations be- 
tween the Spanish authorities and the Fili- 
pinos for the release of the Spanish prisoners 
have received a sudden check by the order 
of General Otis forbidding any such action, 
in view of the fact that the money if secured 
would undoubtedly strengthen the insurgents. 





A change seems to have come 
over British diplomacy. Not 
long ago Lord Salisbury was 
yielding point after point until even the 
“ Little Englanders’ were alarmed for the 
good fame of the British nation. Of late he 
has been seeing success after success until 
the most truculent Tories are satisfied, while 
yet the most ardent non-expansionists can 
find no cause for complaint. Especially no- 
table is his success with France. With the 
news of another French pin prick in Arabia 
and the prompt action of the new Viceroy, 
many feared renewed trouble. France, how- 
ever, seems satisfied, announcing that she 
has all she wanted. The form of statement 
varies somewhat in Paris and London, but 
the essential fact of cordial good feeling re- 
mains the same. The Fashoda case, too, is 
approaching final settlement, and, as it is 
understood to involve the whole question of 
French interests in Egypt, it is easy to un- 
derstand the satisfaction with which the 
prospect is regarded in London. The details 
are not yet given in full, but it is announced 
that the starting point and general direction 
of the frontier have been arranged, and in 
such manner as to give France a commercial 
outlet on the Nile. From China, too, we 
hear less of French and English collision, 
altho at Shanghai there is still some diffi- 
culty. If we look for the explanation of this 
change, it seems probable that a portion at 
least is to be found in the situation in Paris. 
The statements of Esterhazy appear to have 
been very generally accepted, and now Col. 
Paty du Clam is reported as announcing his 
share in the revelations. General de Bois- 
deffre is already discredited, and the firm at- 
titude of President Loubet appears to have 
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done much to quiet the public uneasiness. 
Under such circumstances the French lead- 
ers are having more freedom of action, un- 
disturbed by the demands of the military, 
and they have long recognized the advantage 
of cordial relations with England. The out- 
look, therefore, is more peaceful. 





The English and Russian con- 
test over the New-Chwang ex- 
tension railway has for the 
time being been settled, and this time it is 


The Crisis 
in China. 
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purpose. At the same time the San-Mun 
question is practically settled in favor of 
Italy. At first the Chinese Government 
simply returned the demand with a declina- 
tion. Against this the Italian Minister pro- 
tested as a discurtesy, and immediately the 
Tsung-li-Yamen made haste to declare that 
no discurtesy was intended. While the final 
decision has not been given as yet, the gen- 
eral supposition is that the Italian demand 
will be yielded, and still another Power will 
have its hold upon the coast of China. The 
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not Lord Salisbury who has withdrawn but 
the Czar. According to a telegram to the 
Tsung-li-Yamen from St. Petersburg, the 
Russian protest against the English loan for 
that railroad and the contract with the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai bank has been with- 
drawn. Russia, however, puts on record her 
contention that this contract disregards the 
provisions of her pre-existing engagement 
with China, and thus leaves the way open 
for future interference whenever it suits her 


English press discussing the whole question 
takes the position that the result must be a 
conference of the Powers that shall accom- 
plish for China what was secured by the 
Berlin Conference of 1884 in regard to Af- 
rica; and the action of Russia in waiving her 
objection on the railroad extension is inter- 
preted to mean a willingness to come to some 
equitable arrangement in regard to the wHfole 
matter. The conference of ambassadors pre- 
liminary to the Czar’s peace conference has 
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been summoned to meet at The Hague on 
May 18th, and it is suggested that if they 
take up the practical question of China they 
might accomplish more than a mere aca- 
demic discussion of the topics presented. 
Meanwhile there come renewed reports of 
Russian extension in the Pamirs, looking to- 
ward a seizure of sections as yet undefined 
by the boundary commission. 





So much has been said about 
the outrage of English rule 
in India by various Hindu 
applicants for membership in Parliament 
that it is interesting to note the opinion ex- 
pressed by the man who is recognized as the 
first Brahmin of Bengal. The Maharajah, 
in an address to the Assembly of landholders 
of Bengal, recently spoke as follows: 


English Rule 
in India, 


“There is, to my mind, no greater mistake 
into which we Indians can fall than to imagine 
that independence and strength of character are 
incompatible with feelings of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the British Raj. If my brother (whose 
office as the leader of the Bengal nobility he was 
then formally taking up) thought a measure 
was unwise, or if he came to the conclusion 
that the facts of the case were not properly 
placed before Government, and that they were 
acting upon insufficient and one-sided informa- 
tion, he did not hesitate to say so. And yet he 
was for nearly 20 years the trusted friend and 
counsellor of the Government, as well as the 
recognized spokesman of his countrymen on all 
social and political questions. 
ment, in the English sense of the word, is a mis- 
nomer in this country. It does not exist, and it 
is absurd to behave as if it did. But it is 
equally absurd to assert that independent opin- 
ion is not tolerated, or that opportunity is not 
given to the people to ventilate grievances.” 
He also went on to say that all criticism is 
welcome and considered with attention by 
the rulers, and he urged his hearers to verify 
their references, marshal their facts, be prac- 
tical in their suggestions, avoid personality 
and bitterness and believe that the Govern- 
ment was actuated by the same motives that 
controlled themselves: Furthermore, he 
called on them to be honest and straight- 
forward in affirming that the Government 
was’ right and the public wrong, if in any 
particular case they were convinced that 
that was the fact, just as they were bound 
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to present their criticisms when they 
thought them deserved. 

“We can be ioyal subjects of the Queen with- 

out being sycophants, and we can be patriots 
without being demagogs and revolutionaries. 
Situated as the people of India are, it should be 
the function of every intelligent and educated 
citizen to assist and advise the Government, and 
to take care that the views of every section of 
the community are adequately represented and 
placed before those in authority.” 
Such testimony, coming from a man recog- 
nized on every hand as a leader whose 
social position and personal wealth place 
him above any suspicion of interested mo- 
tives, cannot but have a wide influence. 





No better illustra- 
Sir Cecil Rhodes and tion could be given 
Emperor William. of the change that 
has come about in the relations that. Ger- 
many holds to England than the fact that 
Sir Cecil Rhodes has been on a visit to Em- 
peror William to arrange with him for an 
agreement as to the extension of the Cape- 
to-Cairo railroad through the German terri- 
tory east of Lake Tanganyika. England 
easily controls all the territory south of the 
lake, and before long will control that north 
of it. But the long stretch between has af- 
forded a peculiar difficulty. On the east is 
German East Africa and on the west the 
Congo Free State. The general anarchy ex- 
isting in the latter and its utterly uncertain 
future make it an undesirable country with 
which to make arrangements that look for- 
ward for any long number of years. Ger- 
man government, altho not so progressive as 
might be wished, is still stable, and Sir Cecil 
evidently thinks that his best hope for his 
railroad is to carry it through the land of the 
Kaiser. His reception in Berlin has been 
most pleasant, not merely on the part of the 
Government but on the part of the public 
press. In view of the telegram to President 
Kruger not so very long ago, which almost 
provoked a war, this visit is most significant. 
The German Emperor and the South Africa 
magnate are not altogether unlike in some 
characteristics, and every one seems to think 
that if they can join forces they will be able 
to insure the success of this project, marvel- 
ous enough in itself to fascinate both. 





LATIN AND GREEK IN OUR COLLEGES. 


BY GEORGE F. HOAR, 


SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


I HAVE no title to speak as one having au- 
thority of the great questions touching col- 
lege education. But I have for a good many 
years been a good deal in legislative cham- 
bers and court houses, and addressed hun- 
dreds of political meetings, and heard and 
read thousands upon thousands of sermons. 
I have had a great chance to observe what 
training fits men to convince and persuade 
their auditors by speech, a faculty indispen- 
sable to orators, statesmen, advocates and 
preachers. Indeed, no man can live in this 
country, with his eyes open, and not have 
occasion to think of the great problem by 
what form of education are we to get the 
best men as material for our public service. 

Until lately it has been almost universally 
thought that this faculty was best gained 
and attained by the study of Latin and 
Greek, familiarity .with the best models of 
style in those languages, and the habit of 
translating them into English. Proficiency 
in these things was required for the college 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The rank of 
students in colleges and universities was de- 
termined by that standard. But of late the 
rigor of this rule has been relaxed, so that 
ow a degree of A.B., in some of our fore- 
most universities, may be given to youths 
who have never studied Greek at all; and if 
Latin be required for entrance, or to be 
studied for a part of the course, the student 
may, if he choose, discontinue the study of 
Latin, of which he may have had but a poor 
smattering, and that pretty much forgotten 
before he gets through. 

Now I hope and believe that in this mat- 
ter of the elective system tne pendulum will 
Swing back again. All countries have had 
great examples of men who are called self- 
educated men. We have had Franklin and 
Abraham Lincoln and others quite worthy 
to be named with these. But I believe that 
all of them would have agreed that they 
themselves would have been better fitted 
for the work they did if they could have 


had a good college training, and that their 
education, so far as they learned anything 
of science or literature, was not as good for 
their own purpose as that they could have 
got from a good college. It was to the ex- 
perience and knowledge of human nature 
and of the character of the people that they 
gained in an early life of hardship and 
poverty, and the confidence of the people, 
who regarded them as peculiarly belonging 
to them, that their power over the people 
was owing, and not specially to their faculty 
of speaking or writing, marvelous as that 
may have been. 

_I think the best character, intellectually 
and morally, the best type of cultivated 
manhood, the best instrument for the peo- 
ple’s service, in public life, or at the Bar, or 
in the pulpit, the most perfectly rounded 
type and example of the gentleman which 
the world has so far seen, is to be found in 
the product of the English and American 
universities and colleges. It is a type of 
manhood which in England, certainly, is 
improving and growing better from genera- 
tion to generation. There is no better study 
for the American youth to-day than the 
memoirs of the college-bred men whom 
England has had for her Indian and other 
colonial service, in Parliament, at the Bar 
and in literature, for the last fifty years. 
We have many like examples in this coun- 
try. I hope we may have many more. 

Now I think—I would speak modestly, and 
as becoming me in this matter—I have a 
very deep seated and strong conviction that 
one powerful influence in forming such a 
character, in the matter of taste, of mental 
vigor, of the capacity for public speaking 
and for writing, in the power of conveying 
with clearness and force and persuasive 
power, without any loss in the transmission, 
the thought that is in the mind of the 
speaker or writer to the mind of the people, 
is to study and translate what are called the 
classics, the great Latin and Greek authors. 
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{ think this not only an important but an es- 
sential instrumentality. 

I could state, if there were room, some 
reasons for this belief. But I should enter- 
tain the belief none the less if it should turn 
out that my reasons for it were not the best. 
The fact will remain a fact, whether I am 
able to account for it or no. 

Under our college customs the degree of 
A.B. has signified heretofore that the youth 
has received this training. I think that 
should continue to be its signification—In- 
genuas fideliter didicisse artes. For other at- 
tainments let other forms of certificate be 
used, and let new ones be devised if they be 
needed. But let the old college degree have 
the old meaning. 

I do not object to the education of youth 
designed for other employment than these 
professions or public life at the same insti- 
tutions or in the same classes with those of 
whom I have spoken. Indeed, I think they 
ought to be so educated, and that in general 
it would be better for them to be educated 
in the same way. But I am not insisting on 
that or discussing that now. If in any re- 
spect they ought to have a different training 
and the interests of the two are in conflict 
let their interest give way or be postponed 
to the other at Harvard and Yale, as it al- 
ways has given way to the other at Har- 
vard and Yale till lately, from the begin- 
ning. Certainly do not take any risk of 
spoiling the classical education by striving 
to blend any other with it. 

Now, if this be true, how unwise to permit 
the boy who is destined for such a career to 
elect in his youth that he will attempt it, 
without using the best means and instrumen- 
talities to fit himself for it. You put before 
him the temptation of an easier way of get- 
ting into college, you put before him a mo- 
tive slight, but still enough to determine the 
decision of a child, to join some favorite 
companion in a study, to avoid a disagree- 
able teacher, or study under an agreeable 
teacher, or to get rid of severe labor, or some 
other of the thousand motives that affect the 
immature fancy of youth, or you put upon 
the parent a responsibility for which he or 
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she is utterly unfit, and which the university 
or college, if it has good government, ought 
to assume, and the fate of the boy is decided. 
Foreign languages, especially the dead lan- 
guages, are not to be learned as a rule after 
one comes to manhood. This elective sys- 
tem dooms the scholar to be shut out forever 
and forever from the literature of Greece 
and Rome. I do not know that that litera- 
ture is greater than that which is known as 
the Jewish Scriptures. But the religious 
literature of the Hebrews comes to us, I 
suppose, without substantial loss, through 
the medium of our great translation. On the 
other hand, there are to be found in the Eng- 
lish language few examples of a translation 
from which the Englishman or the American 
who does not know Greek or Latin can get 
the least conception of the original. 

Your boy is to be an artist. Willyou let him, 
if you expect him to gain a high place in his 
art, elect before he is twenty years old, per- 
haps before he is twelve years old, or will 
you let somebody elect for him, that he shall 
never in his life see a work of Greek or Ital- 
ian art? And yet your elective system 
dooms to a like fate, to a worse fate, the boy 
who expects to follow some calling, to which 
refinement of taste, clearness and precision 
of thought, vigor and power of utterance, 
the gift of eloquence, the capacity to per- 
suade, the capacity to delight, to set on fire 
the people whom he addresses, is indispen- 
sable, and he never in his life, if you have 
your way, is to know any of the great things 
of this kind which mankind have done from 
the beginning of time, except what are found 
in his native tongue. 

Of one thing I feel very confident. That 
is, that the men whom I have known at the 
Bar, in public life and in the pulpit who have 
been good Latin or Greek scholars, and who 
have kept up the love and study of either 
language through life, especially those who 
have been lovers of Greek, have shown great 
superiority in the matter of effective public 
speaking. And certainly the biographies of 
Englishmen of note for the last hundred 
years will show the same thing. 


Worcester, Mass. 





CHARACTER OF THE PHILIPPINE LEADERS. 


BY EDWARD C. ANDRE, 


Beician Consut aT MANILA, 


In the first and second revolutions of the 
Philippine natives against Spanish sover- 
eignty on the islands the leaders were 
composed entirely of men ftom the low- 
est classes who had obtained control 
through a variety of causes. Many of 
them were unable to speak or write 
the Spanish language, which, even to the 
better class of natives, is a pretty sure indi- 
cation that they had little or no education. 
In their treatment of the men who served 
under them they were fully as harsh and 
cruel as the Spaniards, and the natives saw 
little difference between their rule and that 
of their hereditary enemy and conqueror. 
In some respects the Spaniards showed more 
justice and compassion than the petty lead- 
ers of the revolution, who were willing on 
the slightest provocation to kill, destroy and 
deceive each other. 

Among these early leaders appeared Agui- 
naldo, who soon gained the respect and 
good-will of his men through entirely differ- 
ent methods from those of his predecessors. 
His popularity was not the result of supe- 
rior intelligence and native talent, but it was 
due to his kindness of heart and sympathy 
with his men. From the first he treated his 
soldiers with kindness, justice and modera- 
tion. They flocked to his banner in great 
multitudes because they believed in him, 
trusted him, and were never deceived in their 
estimation of his kindness. 

Later on, when the question of appointing 
a general-in-chief or commander of the army 
came up for discussion, Aguinaldo was the 
unanimous choice of the soldiers and lead- 
ers. No one thoroughly familiar with Phil- 
ippine affairs of that day credited Aguinaldo 
with a great amount of ability, native 
shrewdness or intelligence. His elevation to 
the head of the revolution was due to his 
kindness to the common soldiers and petty 
officers, who in return made him their idol 
and leader. 

As an illustration of this phase of his char- 


acter I would recall one or two incidents of 
the first and second revolutions. One of the 
leaders did not agree with Aguinaldo, and he 
opposed him in every way possible, trying to 
prevent his selection as general commander. 
He finally refused to obey his orders and 
headed a revolt against Aguinaldo’s rule. 
But in a short battle he was defeated and 
wounded, and taken a prisoner to Agui- 
naldo’s camp. All of the officers demanded 
that the rebel should be shot; but Aguinaldo 
refused to accede to their demands, and 
ordered a court-martial with the intention of 
delaying matters so that he could save the 
wounded man’s life. This was during the 
first revolution against the Spaniards. Agui- 
naldo and his men were hard pressed shortly 
after this, and being driven from village to 
village it was very difficult for them to take 
the wounded rebel with them. Again the 
officers demanded that he be shot; but Agui- 
naldo insisted upon saving his life. 

Some time after this event the leaders 
were bought out, and they went to Hong 
Kong to collect their money. After receiv- 
ing a-payment of $400,000, one-third of the 
sum agreed upon, the chiefs had a quarrel 
among themselves over the unequal division 
of the money. A lawsuit was finally brought 
into the English courts at Hong Kong by 
Artacho, and the money was deposited in 
the bank by order of the court. This an- 
gered the other chiefs to such an extent that 
they wanted to kill Artacho at the first op- 
portunity, when he returned to the Philip- 
pines with other leaders in last June. But 
Aguinaldo protected him, and to-day he is a 
prisoner in the hands of the young chief, 
who alone prevents the other leaders from 
destroying him. These two incidents help to 
show the reason for Aguinaldo’s popularity 
among his soldiers. Many of his officers dis- 
like him, and would conspire against him at 
the first opportunity; but his kindness to the 
soldiers makes him popular and all-powerful 
in camp. 
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Again, when he left Hong Kong at the out- 
break of the war between Spain and the 
United States, he arrived at Cavite on board 
the “ McCulloch,” and quietly made his way 
into the suburbs of Manila, where the na- 
tives quickly gathered around him. Under 
his leadership they besieged the city and 
blockaded it for three months, fighting every 
night, but altogether unable to force the 
Spanish intrenchments. When Manila sur- 
rendered to the Americans the troops of 
Aguinaldo remained in Baccoor, encamped 
in the suburbs, with strict orders from their 
chief to act and behave like civilized sol- 
diers. These orders were brought out by re- 
peated violations of civilized methods of 
warfare, such as stealing, destroying and 
assaulting non-combatants, which Aguinaldo 
hoped to check. 

During the negotiations which followed 
between General Otis and the Philippine 
leaders to withdraw the insurgents out of the 
suburbs of Manila, where they camped in 
the houses, there were many chiefs who 
showed a willingness and strong desire to 
avoid hostilities. Aguinaldo was among 
these. He desired peace and a pacific settle- 
ment of the difficulties. Another leader who 
shared about the same views was T. San- 
dico, a skilled machinist and prominent man. 
He is a Spanish half-grade, and speaks with 
equal fluency French, Spanish and English. 
Sandico is actually Secretary of the Interior; 
but he accepted his commission with the un- 
‘derstanding that the Spanish prisoners 
should be réleased. He appeared first on be- 
half of political prisoners before the officer 
charged with investigating such cases. In 
a personal letter to me he promised to do all 
in his power to release the Spanish prison- 
ers, and I know, too, that Aguinaldo was in- 
clined to share his opinions. Sandico is still 
in favor of this, and I believe is making all 
the efforts possible to redeem his promises. 
But he is opposed by two ambitious and un- 
scrupulous leaders. One is Felipe Buen- 
camino, a half-breed lawyer, who is very am- 
bitious and a man of little real ability, but 
very unscrupulous. Another leader who has 
steadily opposed the release of the Spanish 
prisoners is Antonio Luna, at that time Sec- 
retary of War and a director of the news- 
paper La Independencia. This w.an is the most 
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ambitious of any that I ever met. He has 
had more bad. influence upon the leaders of 
the insurgent forces than any other. He has 
influenced Aguinaldo to adopt most of the 
radical measures attributed to him, and he 
has steadily advised him not to accept any 
peaceful arrangements. © But his love for 
Aguinaldo is not very sincere. He has 
schemed several times to take the leader’s 
place, and if he had the opportunity he would 
destroy Aguinaldo simply to secure control 
of the insurgent forces and government. He 
is really the leader of the radical independ- 
ents, and is both bloodthirsty and unprinci- 
pled. He delights in causing war, but he 
does not want to risk his own personal safe- 
ty on the field of battle, and while precipitat- 
ing hostilities he never fights himself. He 
is both shrewd and intelligent, and Agui- 
naldo is more or less in his hands. 

Some of the other leaders, like Mariano 
Trias, Danial Tirona, Leyba and Macabulos, 
are not so radical in their iaeas, and it would 
not be difficult to arrange some settlement 
with them. They are not bad men, and they 
show good sentiments and a desire to accom- 
plish a peaceful solution to the. present 
troubles on the island. If their counsels 
could prevail the American Government 
would soon find a method to conciliate the 
insurgents and induce them to return to the 
arts and industries of peace. 

Aguinaldo is very much influenced by the 
actual Secretary of State and President of 
the Ministry, called Apolinario Mabini. He 
is a shrewd lawyer, but not specially talented 
otherwise. He promised me several times 
to have the Spanish prisoners released, but 
the fact that he never kept these pledges in- 
dicates his character. Aguinaldo evidently 
defers much to his judgment and is influ- 
enced much by his counsel. 

All of these leaders belong to the radical 
party, headed and controlled largely by An- 
tonio Luna. The other party is led by Pedro 
A. Paterno, a Chinese half-breed, who is 
very shrewd, intelligent and inordinately 
ambitious. He conducted the negotiations 
between the Governor-General and the in- 
surgents for the surrender of the prisoners. 
Primo de Rivera, who is now President of 
the insurgent Congress, belongs to this con- 
servative party, or moderate Republicans. 
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This party is composed mostly of men of a 
higher intelligence, and they possess more 
wealth and property than the radicals. Most 
of the leaders of the latter have no property. 
They have nothing to risk or lose, but every- 
thing .to gain in a revolution. That is one 
reason why the two parties are so sharply 
drawn in their policies and ideas of settle- 
ment. The moderate Republicans are more 
conservative, both because they have prop- 
erty and wealth to. lose, and because they 
represent a higher average of intelligence. 
They would agree even to American rule to- 
day. Among them can also be counted Ben- 
ito Legarda, who was formerly an avowed 
annexationist and a man of considerable 
wealth; M. Tuason, Genato, Luis Yanco and 
others. 

A point of difference between the two par- 
ties is seen in connection with the native 
curates. The radicals, hating the Spanish 
priests, were not satisfied in dispossessing 
and driving them out, but they promulgated 
a decree that the native curates should not 
be paid any more by the insurgent Govern- 
ment. The moderate Republicans opposed 
this decree, and tried to modify it, but. the 
radicals succeeded in carrying it, and conse- 
quently made bitter enemies of the native 
curates. They are ready allies for the Amer- 
icans, if arfangements could be made to en- 
able them to conduct their work among their 
people. There are probably 650 of these na- 
tive curates, and their influence among the 
people brought up in the Catholic Church is 
quite great, especially among the women. 
And the native women are superior in intel- 
digence to the men! Their native tact and 
intelligence makes them the superior of the 
men in all matters relating to civil life. A 
Philippine native rarely sells his property 
‘without getting the consent of his wife. 
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Agoncillo, who is better known in this 
country than any of the other Philippine 
leaders, was a lawyer of fair intelligence be- 
fore he became the emissary of the insurgent 
cause in this country. He really correspond- 
ed more with Luna and Mabini than with 
Aguinaldo, and the affairs were conducted 
by those who surrounded Aguinaldo to a 
greater extent than is generally known. 
Agoncillo had considerable experience as the 
Filipino agent in Hong Kong before he came 
to the United States, and this fitted him for 
his position as representative of the Philip- 
pine cause in this country. 

Major Bell, in his report to Major-General 
Merritt, made last August, and subsequently 
printed at Washington, defines the character 
of the leaders very well. My views concern- 
ing them at that time were given to Major 
Bell, and I do not see that there is any rea- 
son to change my estimation of their char- 
acter in view of later developments. Agui- 
naldo himself is honest and sincere, but not 
well educated, and he owes his prominence 
to a natural shrewdness and kindness of 
heart toward his soldiers. He is a natural 
leader of the common people, and his hon- 
esty and humane treatment in the past have 
created among the people an abiding faith 
and confidence in him. There are many bet- 
ter educated and richer natives who do not 
think he has sufficient education or experi- 
ence to make him a suitable leader or Presi- 
dent. He was at one time a “little gov- 
ernor,” or alderman, of a small town in one. 
of the provinces, where he made himself 
well liked and popular. 

Such a man is naturally influenced by 
those surrounding him, and he has unfortu- 
nately unscrupulous advisers who force him 
to adopt radical ideas to suit their ends, such 
as Luna and Mabini. 


DEATH SETS HIS SEAL. 
BY CHARLES D. LAKEY. 
Fotup the white hands and close the still red 


lips, 


Death sets his seal on dainty finger-tips ; 


But he can only hold 


The dross of flesh ; God gathers up the gold. 


New Yorx City, 











[WE are allowed to publish the following 
letter from the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy, written in reply to the following letter 
from one of our correspondents, Mr. Park 
Benjamin: 

My Dear Sir: I want to offer you my cordial 
congratulations upon the enactment of the amal- 
gamation provision in the Personnel bill. I 
have fought it and every other proposition of 
similar character as hard as I could for years, 
from an honest belief that it is not to the ad- 
vantage of the navy that so skilled and efficient 
a@ corps as the engineers should become de-spe- 
cialized; but now that you have won I believe 
it to be the duty of everybody interested in the 
service, whether in or out of it, to do all that 
he can to make the measure successful. 

For the result achieved, certainly no one de- 
serves so high credit as yourself. 

Very truly yours, 
ParK BENJAMIN. ] 


I have your letter of the 4th inst., con- 
gratulating me upon the passage of the Navy 
Personnel Bill and I thank you for your 
consideration in writing the same, as you 
have been, as you say, always on the other 
side of the question. : 

The success of this radical experiment will 
depend entirely upon the officers in the navy, 
and particularly upon those who were in the 
regular line before the amalgamation took 
place. If they, the younger ones particular- 
ly, will willingly and zealously undertake 
the work that was previously done by the 
officers of the Engineer Corps, I believe that 
this thing will work. If they do not, and if 
the tendency becomes wholly to absorb the 
younger engineers into the line and to fall 
back upon the newly created corps of war- 
rant machinists for engineering duties, I 
think it will fail. In‘that event we shall be 
the unwilling witnesses of a repetition of 
history. For as soon as the warrant machin- 
ists discover that they are being relied upon 
as engineers they will most surely agitate 
for the position that engineers have in com- 
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THE EFFECT OF THE NAVAL PERSONNEL BILL. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, 


ENGINEER IN CHIEF OF THE Navy, 


mercial life, in other navies, and, in fact, in 
all walks in life where mechanisms have in- 
fluenced human industries. 

IT am free to say that tnis step goes beyond 
anything that I ever contemplated. The ob- 
jective point of the agitation that the Engi- 
neer Corps has been conspicuous in was to 
compel a recognition of itself as a combatant 
element of the navy and to obtain for its 
members the lawful right to exercise rea) 
command over its subordinate personnel. I 
do not think that such demand was extrava- 
gant, and I know from nearly forty years of 
active experience that it was essential for 
the better administration of duties on board 
ship. The events of the war with Spain 
brought the engineer to the front in the char- 
acter of a combatant. The performance of 
the “ Oregon,” for instance, appealed to the 
whole world as a result of skilled naval engi- 
neering. The destruction of the cruiser 
“Cristobal Colon” was brought about en- 
tirely by the officers and men in the engine 
rooms of the ships that pursued her, because 
from the reports she was very slightly dam- 
aged by gun fire and had only one man: 
killed. She was theoretically of superior: 
speed to the ships immediately following 
her, and it was the demonstration by them of 
their ability to follow her to destruction that 
led her to throw up the sponge. Had she- 
shown fight the men at the guns, of course, 
‘would have finished her, but as it was she 
surrendered entirely under the influence of 
the men with the coal shovels. 

With the object lessons of this war, I 
think the points for which our Engineer 
Corps had been contending would have been 
conceded without much further controversy. 
It so happened, however, that this Personnel 
bill was already in progress and prominent 
officers of the line and of the Engineer 
Corps had expressed themselves as its ear- 
nest supporters. It had the support of the 
Navy Department and had received sufficient 











attention from Congress to make it imprac- 
ticable to withdraw ‘it and attempt som 
other form of. legislation. : 
Now that it is all done and we have buried 
the tomahawk, I hope very sincerely. that 
this thing is going to work successfully and 










In a recent article in THkt INDEPENDENT 
on the Naval Personnel Bill, I criticised the 
provision therein for amalgamating the en- 
gineers with the line for the reasons, first, 
that the elimination of so highly educated 
and efficient a corps of specialists as the 
naval engineers seems contrary to the law 
of progressive evolution; and second, that 
ihe line officer is already chafged with the 
acquisition of rather more knowledge than 
the average human brain can ordinarily be 
expected to assimilate, and that to make 
him learn an additional profession is, to say 
the least, putting something of a load on 
bim. ; 

The bill, however, has become law. The 
Engineer Corps has disappeared. The amal- 
gamation experiment is to be tried. It is 
therefore the duty of every one, whether in 
or out of the navy, and whether in the past 
he has been an advocate or an- opponent of 
it, to direct his efforts not only to securing 
for the new plan a fair trial, but toward 
aiding in. the carrying of it to a successful 
result. 

If this last should come about, no one will 
be entitled to a greater share of the honor 
and credit than Rear Admiral* George W. 
Melville, U. S. N., easily the most distin- 
guished of the naval engineers, and chief of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
Department, who kindly permits me to send 
his letter on the subject to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Tam the more pleased to do this because 
it impartially sums up about everything that 





























*The Personnel Bill gives to chiefs of bureaus of 
the Navy Department the temporary rank of rear 
admiral while holding office. 
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that the new line will become, as Mr. Roose- 
velt predicted it would, a corps of genuine 
naval officers familiar with the tools that 
they have to handle and ambitious to excel 
in their use. 


Wasuincton, D C. 







can be said concerning the now settled amal- 
gamation question. 

It should be a source of general gratifica- 
tion to know that the thirty-five year old 
controversy between the line officers and the 
engineers of the navy is now happily ended; 
and I think this letter of the chief advocate 
of the engineers’ side of the question fully 
justifies the use of that expression. The 
only other remark upon it which I have to 
make is that I fear he may incur a mild re- 
proof from some one of the gallant old ad- 
mirals now at their moorings in Washing- 
ton for not remembering that in the navy 
the “ tomahawk ” is not used, and that the 
proper nautical equivalent of it is the 
* battle axe.” 

So far as the other provisions of the Per- 
sonnel Bill are concerned, it is undeniable 
that their enactment has caused through- 
out the navy a jubilation which almost 
forces one to take the most roseate view of 
them, whether his sober judgment approve 
or not. Several of the older officers of a 
mathematical turn of mind who have rigidly 
applied algebraic theorems and the law of 
probabilities to the problem deny that the 
long desired flow of promotion will thus be 
rendered permanent, and concur in the opin- 
ion, which I have ventured to express, that 
the measure will amount to no more than a - 
temporary palliative for the existing detri- 
mental state of affairs. But, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the navy has 
always been treated to palliatives, and that 
throughout its whole history emergencies 
have constantly arisen which have com- 
pletely modified to its advantage the outlook 
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‘for the future. ‘The protests against stagna- 
tion in promotion and ‘the predictions of the 
apparently certain unfortunate results at- 
tending thereupon were just as rife in the 
’40’s as they are now; and indeed many of 
the articles on the subject which appear in 
the old files of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger and other periodicals which gave great 
attention in those days to naval affairs, 
might be reproduced to-day and applied to 
the existing order of things without the 
change even of a word. The advent of the 
Civil War upset everybody’s calculations, 
and men who then were lieutenants of long 
standing, heart sick with hope deferred, 
rapidly moved upward to flag rank, and the 
youngsters found themselves full lieutenants 
before they had the vestige of a beard. 

Altho the present Personnel Bill was 
framed before the Spanish War broke out, 
it is doubtful whether it ever would have 
passed had not the magnificent performances 
of the navy during that conflict created 
throughout the country a willingness to 
grant to the service any measure of relief 
which the contending interests within it 
might agree upon. The number of promo- 
tions which the bill has effected instantly is 
almost unprecedented. Twelve commodores 
and captains become rear admirals; seven- 
teen commanders become captains; thirty 
lieutenant-commanders become command- 
ers; one hundred and thirty lieutenants be- 
come lieutenant commanders; nearly the 
whole of the junior lieutenants and twenty- 
four of the ensigns become full lieutenants, 
and ninety-four of the ensigns go up one 
step; while for everybody there is increase 
in pay. The total number of officers (amal- 
gamated line and engineers) is increased by 
about 10 per cent. 

The much disputed term “ relative rank’ 
is finally abolished; and the surgeons, pay- 
masters and other staff officers are given 
absolute rank, with power of command in 
their several corps, altho their titles are not 
changed. How this will work in practice is, 
to say the least, doubtful; for there will have 
to be considerable readjustment of existing 
customs to the new conditions. 

Another radical change, the first of its 
kind, is the opening of the door to the war- 
rant ofhcers, the Boatswain, Gunner, Sail 
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Maker and Carpenter—to commissioned 
rank in the future after ten years of service, 
and to all of those who have already served 
tifteen years. The new honor, however, is 
materially restricted by the denial of the 
right to command or to quarters in the 
ward room. Prize and bounty money is 
abolished, and that is a move in the interest 
of civilization. 

The provision in the bill which creates a 
retired list for the enlisted men is an ad- 
mirable one. It should have been enacted 
long ago and it will do much toward bring- 
ing the best class of men into the service. 
For the first time in his history “ Jacky” 
may now look upon the navy as offering a 
true career, for, after thirty years of faith- 
ful service and the attainment of the age of 
fifty, he may retire with the assurance that 
seventy-five per cent. of the pay and allow- 
ances of his last rank or rating will be his 
for life. 

The marine corps is largely reorganized. 
It is converted into a brigade with a briga- 
dier-general in command, and the number 
of officers in the several commissioned 
grades has been increased from 85 to 211. 
There is wholesale promotion and as much 
rejoicing among the sea soldiers as through- 
out the rest of the service. 

The only discordant element which mars 
the general gratification incident to the 
state of affairs at present existing is the 
failure of Congress to confirm (with one ex- 
ception) the nominations for promotions in- 
tended as rewards to the officers of the At- 
lantic fleet for their achievements during 
the war. The exception was Commodore— 
now Rear-Admiral—Higginson, who was 
given three numbers promotion on account of 
the Santiago victory, at which through no 
fault of his and to his great disappointment, 
he was not present. That brought him to 
commodore’s rank, in which there was a va- 
cancy, so that he was promptly confirmed. 
He is now regarded as the champion lucky 
man of the navy. 

While the passage of the Personnel Bill, as 
I have said, was undoubtedly influenced by 
the splendid results accomplished, that meas- 
ure is not, of course, and never was, in- 
tended to be in the nature of a _ reward. 
Nevertheless it has overshadowed to some 
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extent the granting of the special advance- 
ments which- many officers fairly earned, 
and probably in the minds of many people 
the promotions which it has caused have 
been regarded as a substitute therefor. It is 
unfortunate that the country’s tangible rec- 
ognition of the gallant work that was done 
should not have followed immediately upon 
its performance, altho it cannot be doubt- 
ed that this is delayed only until the next 
Congress shall assemble. 

The unfortunate Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy probably contributed more than any 
other one incident to cause this procrastina- 
tion. The effect of the Personnel Bill is to 
place both officers permanently in the grade 
of rear-admiral, with Schley in his original 
senior position. Inasmuch as the first nine 
rear-admirals receive the pay and allowances 
of major-generals of the army, and the sec- 
one nine those of brigadier-generals, it so 
happens that Admiral Schley being in the 
upper nine receives more pay than Admiral 
Sampson, who falls in the lower section. 
This, of course, looks unjust, in view of the 
great services rendered by Admiral Samp- 
son, but the trouble is one which Congress 
can easily, and will no doubt hereafter, rec- 
tify. It is greatly to be deplored that the 
acerbity of the dispute should be maintained 
by the continued publication of statements 
and counter statements concerning the 
conduct of Admiral Schley, the latest de- 
velopment of which is the obvious ef- 
fort on the part of his opponents to 
drive him into demanding a court of inquiry. 
Inasmuch as all the facts in the matter are 
within the knowledge of the Navy Depart- 
ment, which has repeatedly put them before 
the public in a series of communications, 
wh.ch seem progressively to increase in their 
reflections upon Admiral Schley, it certainly 
does not appear that a court of inquiry could 
elicit anything new for the information of 
the Navy Department, or give it any other 
material assistance in determining whether 
or not a court-martial should be ordered, if 
any such proceeding as that is contemplated. 
While no doubt the Secretary of the Navy 
was influenced by the highest motives of 
public policy and consideration for Admiral 
Schley, the fact remains that after he was 
fully aware of the Admiral’s proceedings 
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which are now adversely criticised as “ rep- 
rehensible,” he kept-him in command and 
recommended him for promotion. The only 
possible result of a court-martial, therefore, 
even should it condemn Admiral Schley, 
would be to show that its members had 
reached, upon precisely the same state of 
facts, an opposite conclusion to that formu- 
lated and already acted upon by the Navy 
Department, in which event it is difficult to 
see how the reviewing authority could ap- 
prove such a finding without at the same 
time placing itself in an inconsistent posi- 
tion. 
Another matter that is open to some criti- 
cism is the reward which was finally settled 
upon for Naval Constructor Hobson, but 
which failed with the rest. It took the form 
of advancing him ten numbers in the list of 
naval constructors, which would place him 
above men of far longer service and greater 
experience than himself, and would also, 
owing to his youth, bring him to the head of 
that corps at a very early age, and keep him 
in that position for a great many years. Per- 
haps this was the best plan that could be 
devised in all the circumstances, of which, 
of course, the Navy Department has the most 


‘complete knowledge. But nevertheless, gauged 


by the rules of professional progress in the 
outer world, ‘it. seems somewhat illogical. 
The naval constructor is a naval architect, 
and has nothing military about him, except 
his employment in the navy. Even then his 
work is no different from that of any other 
naval architect engaged in the construction 
and repair of war vessels, and hence is in 
no wise dissimilar to that performed by the 
many members of the same profession em- 
ployed by the private ship builders. Mr. 
Hobson’s exploit was one involving simply 
personal bravery, and called into play no 
specific knowledge as a technical naval archi- 
tect, nor the exercise of any skill which 
could not have been equally well supplied by 
any line officer or engineer of Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet. It is not illogical to advance a 
man who by his calling is primarily a fighter 
to a higher position because of his personal 
heroism, since that argues greater fighting 
capacity. But it certainly seems inconse- 
quent to reward an exhibiton of great per- 
sonal courage and daring by putting a man 
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practically at the top of a learned profession. 
It is unfair to the men over whom he passes, 
because in the nature of things naval con- 
structors would ordinarily never be selected 
for such work as Hobson was chosen for, 
and therefore have no opportunity to gain 
similar preferment; and unfair to him be- 
cause of the great responsibilities it imposes 
before he has acquired the experience ade- 
quate to meet them. Certainly an act of 
heroism performed in the Messrs. Cramp’s 
shipyards by one of their naval architects 
would not lead to their giving him more lat- 
itude in the designing of ships, nor would 
the medical profession, I fancy, accord to a 
young physician, who had heroically imper- 
iled his own life in dealing with some conta- 
gious disease, the undoubted right to per- 
form capital operations in surgery, or for 
such a reason place upon him the official 
stamp of matured competency. It was a 
graceful and considerate thing to give to Mr. 
Hobson an opportunity to choose his reward. 
But even if he did in fact select the one for 
which he was nominated, the interests of the 
country come before his own, and the public 
would be better satisfied if he were placed 
among the combatants in whatever position 
his manifest fighting ability may be likely to 
find its widest scope. 

To return, however, to the more agreeable 
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eauses for rejoicing in the navy. Not the 
least of them is the creation of the grade of 
admiral and the promotion of George Dewey 
to that rank. The more that officer’s achieve- 
ments are studied, the more brilliant they 
seem. Of course we cannot produce a great 
hero, naval or military, without at once 
thinking of nominating him for the Presi- 
dency, regardless of the fact that for that 
office qualifications very different from those 
of the successful warrior are chiefly de- 
manded, as past experience with Generals 
Jackson and Taylor, and even with General 
Grant, abundantly shows. But the rumor of 
such a proposition appears to have reached 
Admiral Dewey, and he is reported to have 
tersely declined consideration of it; just as 
Admiral Farragut did before him, and as 
Captain Charles Stewart, the famous com- 
mander of the “ Constitution” in the war 
of ’°12, also did before Farragut. Yet no 
graduate of the Naval Academy has ever 
been President of the United States; and, in 
that particular (but in no other) West Point 
happens to be temporarily ahead of its sister 
institution. Speaking for the Annapolis 
graduates, I think that troubles us a little. 
Still, the country is new, and there is plenty 
of time yet, and the people are only just be- 
ginning to make our acquaintance. 


New York Ciry. 


TAYGETUS AND CITHERON. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


DirREcTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ATHENS, 


IF the coupling of these two names seems 
forced, my first reason for it is the purely 
formal one that ten days after being on the 
summit of Taygetus we were climbing 
Cithzron. Greece is such a small country 
that to traverse it from end to end in ten 
days, and see Sparta, Argos and Thebes, 
with some mountain climbing thrown in, is 
nothing that justifies a boastful feeling; but 
when at the end of-such a journey one re- 
flects upon the history and mythology which 
is attached to these names, and calls up the 
scenes enacted on the plains on which he 


ders at what he has done, 


The mountains of Greece have many and 
great charms; and they have this pre-emi- 
nent claim on our attention, that they are 
the unchanged witnesses of the past. Poor 
villages occupy the Cadmeia and the site of 
Sparta; waves of immigration have swept 
over Greece to such an extent that one may 
be in honest doubt whether the people who 
walk these dirty streets have any more 
claim to be the heirs and representatives of 
Leonidas and Epaminondas, whose names 
perchance they bear, than we have. The 
plains and rivers remain, except that the 
former have lost their trees and the latter 
their water. But Taygetus, “ rock-ribbed 
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and ancient as the sun,” remains as it was. 
The great men of Greece knew the moun- 
tains, and were known of them. Alcman 
and Pindar had held converse with Tay- 
getus and Cithxron, which now remain as 
their sole surviving companions. 

Six years ago I had approached Sparta 
from Messenia through Taygetus, and had 
arrived at evening when the sun sent its 
rays almost level through the orange trees 
loaded with fruit and redolent with blos- 
soms. I feared that any different approach 
night bring a sort of disappointment. But 
when, after a morning at Mantineia, in the 
upland plain of Arcadia, we gained the top 
of the last hight of the pass, and saw the 
long ridge of Taygetus towering before us 
with the sun just sinking behind it, we 
stood leaning over our bicycles, and gave 
way to silence like that of “stout Cortez 
and his men.” What went through my mind 
could hardly be called reflection, unless I 
could so designate an acceptance of the 
propriety of the one epithet, repiujxetoc, which 
Homer chose for this mighty mass, whether 
he intended it in the sense of “stretched 
out” or “high towering.” Night was be- 
ginning to fall before we could break the 
spell and move down into the valley of the 
Eurotas, and it was already dark when we 
crossed the bridge of the Eurotas and en- 
tered Sparta. The object of this journey 
was not so much to visit Sparta as to climb 
Taygetus; but, while waiting until the after- 
noon of the next day for another contingent 
of the American School to come after us 
from Tripolitza by carriage, we used the 
time to visit the site of Amycle, and to 


hunt up the mound from which came the 


celebrated Baphio cups, the finest product 
of the goldsmiths’ art left by the Achzean 
civilization to our wondering eyes. 

Taygetus is the highest mountain in Pelo- 
ponnesus, outranking Kylene by somewhat 
more than a hundred feet, and falling only 
a hundred feet short of eight thousand. 
Since Sparta is only slightly above the sea 
level, the task before us was arduous, and 
when our forces were united we decided to 
nike a part of the ascent before evening. 
Al acquaintance in Sparta gave me a letter 
of introduction to a leading man of 
Anavryti, a village three hours up the moun- 
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tain. When we reached his house at dusk, 
in the heart of a village that resounded with 
flowing streams, this letter opened his 
doors and his heart. It opened the doors so 
wide that the neighbors came streaming in 
to see us, to such an extent that he was at 
last glad to avail himself of the help of a 
gendarme with his whip to clear out the 
younger portion of his self invited guests. 
He then set to work, in the manner of Greek 
hosts, to kill us with kindness, making us 
eat and drink for about two hours. After 
this came those futile attempts to sleep 
which those who have traveled much in the 
interior of Greece know too well. At half- 
past two we were only too ready to stop the 
fight with the small enemy and address our- 
selves to the overcoming of Taygetus. For 
the first two hours we went on by the light 
of a lantern, guided by the son of our host, 
over a difficult path which gave us an oc- 
casional fall. After that came the gorgeous 
sunrise and the increasing reward in the 
ever more extended outlook, which made us 
almost forget that we had not slept. It was 
owing, however, largely to this lack of sleep 
that one of our number gave out a thousand 
feet below the summit, while another was 
with some difficulty coached over the last 
five hundred feet. 

When we were at last on the summit at 
half-past ten, the reward was a perfect view 
—the first absolutely perfect view which I 
had ever had out of many mountain ascents 
in Greece. We had, fortunately, taken the 
rare moment when, after four days of 
cloudy and rainy weather, the weather had 
just cleared, and for a half a day a per- 
fectly cloudless ether was diffused over 
everything. We saw the valley of the 
Eurotas winding down from the mountains 
to the sea, where it empties near Helos, the 
“marsh town,” which is said to have given 
its name to the whole remnant of the 
Achzean people, who were reduced to a 
galling bondage under the Dorian spearmen 
from the North. Sparta looked so near that 
we were almost lured into the attempt to 
throw stones into it. Cythera was surpris- 
ingly near, and even Crete—troubled and 
troublesome Crete—seemed so near that an- 
nexation to Greece appeared to be a most 
obvious lot for it. ‘he southern islands of. 
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the Augean, Melos and its neighbors were 
conspicuous to the east; while on the west it 
seemed as if we could almost slide down 
into the Messenian Gulf. But, while all 
these objects caught our attention time and 
again, it was still to the north that our gaze 
was mainly directed; for there lay the whole 
Peloponnesus, with its peaks and ridges, 
which compose the greater part of it, spread 
out before us like a raised map, closed in on 
the north by the big three, Kyllene, Aroania 
and Erymanthus. Compared with these the 
three Attic mountains to the extreme left, 
and somwhat distant, looked small, tho 
distinct. It was a place and a scene that one 
must needs be reluctant to leave. Had we 
brought food with us we should have been 
tempted to stay and spend the night in the 
substantial “tabernacle for Elias,’ which 
crowns this summit, according to the usual 
practice in Greece. But evening brought us 
to Sparta, a good many stone’s throws dis- 
tant, as we felt in our knees and in our ap- 
petites. Two suggestions force themselves 
upon one visiting this region: the first is 
that the Spartans showed wonderful energy 
in breaking through the wall of Taygetus, 
and conquering their Dorian neighbors in 
Messenia, and in crushing them again when 
they made a desperate attempt to throw off 
the yoke; the second is that the difference 
between these two branches of Dorians 
could not be due to the Messenian having, 
as is sometimes alleged, settled in a fatally 
fertile and enervating plain. ; 
could enervate a people, the Spartans surely 
did not lack that invitation, for the valley of 
the Eurotas must have been in antiquity, as 
now, a garden. 

But what an unlovely people was this 
armed camp, which goes under the name of 
Sparta! We will not reproach them that 
they failed to produce anything in art and 
literature. It is rather their meanness and 
absolute selfishness, as the strongest mili- 
tary power in Greece, that makes them 
odiots. Jor a century, from the Persian 
war to Leuctra, whenever Sparta moved 
through the passes to the north it meant 
wo to some Greek city; and when there was 
question raised at home over the un- 
righteous conduct of a general abroad the 
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outspoken criterion was, “ Has he acted for 
the interests of Sparta 7?” 

The last great injustice was their seizing 
and holding the Cadmeia in time of peace. 
It is this that makes lovers of fair play re- 
joice at the crushing return blow delivered 
by Epaminondas and his Thebans at Leuc- 
tra, and take satisfaction in his passing 
down the Eurotas, and showing the women 
of Sparta. for the first time, “ the smoke of 
au enemy’s camp.” And now by a historical 
thread we are led from Taygetus and Sparta 
over to Thebes and Cithzeron. 

By a lucky choice we approached Thebes, 
not by any of the usual routes, but by tak- 
ing the train from Athens to Megara, walk- 
ing thence across to the east end of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and skirting its shore until 
we reached Atgosthena, at the foot of 
Cithzeron. No traveler ought to neglect this 
region. It is one of the finest shores in 
Greece; so rugged that we were several 
times driven inland by a promontory rising 
perpendicularly from the sea, and made to 
climb more than a thousand feet before we 
could continue on our journey. We took a 
recompense for the extra toil by. tipping off 
into the sea several boulders, some of which, 
striking a projecting crag, would reach the 
water with the effect of a bursting shell. 
This whole northeastern arm of the Corin- 
thian Gulf runs in between Cithzeron on the 
north and Geraneia on the south, and so 
gains a peculiar seclusion. 

And Aigosthena ! the northwestern fron- 
tier town of the Megarid, what a mag- 
nificent ruin! The view that we took of its 
walls and towers by the full moon was 
something not to be forgotten. At Aigos- 
thena we were on the route so often trav- 
eled by the Spartans when they went over 
into Boeotia to “regulate” its affairs, and 
it was under these walls that the remnant 
of their beaten and disheartened army first 
stopped to take breath on getting out of 
Boeotian territory. We had planned to fol- 
low this entire route, but, since even this 
involved some climbing, we agreed to take a 
little more climbing and go in a straight line 
for Plateea, over ‘the top of Cithzeron, in 
spite of the fact that the mountain wore 4 
cap of cloud. So having taken a very cold 
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sea bath and another good look at the ruins 
of AXgosthena, which were only a little less 
imposing by day than by moonlight, we 
scaled the hight with a single peasant for a 
guide, and his mule to carry our packs. 
After many a look back on the increasingly 
beautiful scene behind us, whenever the 
dark fir trees, which cover the slopes and 
give the name of “ fir mountain” as a sub- 
stitute for the old name Cithzeron, allowed 
it, we at last entered into the cloud just be- 
fore reaching the top. In the darkness of 
cloud and fir trees we better felt that we 
were on the mountain chosen by the Erinyies 
for their abode, a place of howlings, the 
scene of woe for Gidipus, Actzeon, Pentheus 
and Agave. Who would wish for sunlight 
on such a spot ? It would have been as in- 
appropriate as a cloud on Taygetus. While 
we were musing thus, suddenly there came 
a rift in the cloud, and we saw the whole 
plain of Boeotia once, twice, three times, and 
the spell of the Erinyies was broken. We 
went five hundred feet further down on the 
north side where we seemed to have left be- 
hind us the awful myths and to have come 
down into the realms of history; for we 
were looking down into Platzea, which lay 







THE landing of the American forces under 
General Miles on the south side of the is- 
land in July last, the short military cam- 
paign following, the announcement of the 
protocol in August, the gradual replacing of 
the Spanish troops with the United States 
forces, the ceremonies of the 18th of October 
closing the evacuation through a commis- 
sion, the creation of a department, with 
Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke in command, di- 
vided into two districts under the command 
of Generals Henry and Grant respectively, 
‘re comparatively recent historical events 
and doubtless familiar to all readers. Maj.- 
Gen. Guy V. Grant succeeded General 
Brooke on December 5th last, and under a 
storm of adverse criticism declined the 
resignations of the members of the Insular 
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at our feet. One of the brightest pages in 
Greek history is the unbroken record of the 
heroisin of Platzea, and when it was finally 
crushed one might well have written over it 
“dead on the field of honor.” Its Athenian 
leanings were abhorrent to Thebes, which 
always desired a ‘“‘ big Boeotia.” But no one 
could have done a better turn to Platea 
than did Thebes, when it espoused the cause 
of Persia and led away nearly all the rest of 
Boeeotia with it. At the close of “ old Platzea’s 
day” the Panhellenic spirit o1 “lateea was 
rewarded by the Greeks in their giving the 
fine old heroic city the prize of valor, and 
declaring its soil forever sacred and invio- 
late. But the gods gave it a greater prize, 
in that they made its name forever asso- 
ciated with the battle that made Greece 
free. 

It was again dark when we_ entered 
Thebes, and again we seemed to have left 
the realm of bright history and to have 
come again under the spell of the awful 
myths of Cadmus’ line, the horrors of 
Gidipus and his patricidal sons, dark hor- 
rors relieved only by the bright form of 
Antigone. 


ATHENS, GREECE. 


Cabinet, thereby continuing the so-called 
Spanish Liberal organization, which his 
predecessor, General Brooke, had adopted. 
General Henry then found Luis Mufioz Ri- 
vera at the head of the island cabinet and 
holding the portfolio of State. Official inter- 
course with the other secretaries, at the 
head of the departments of justice, finance 
and interior, respectively, was alone had 
through Mr. Rivera, whose orders were im- 
plicitly obeyed. The selection of alcaldes 
and councils in each town by Rivera, through 
his absolute control of elections and the ap- 
pointive power, had firmly intrenched him 
politically. While apparently deferring to 
the military authority, his actions openly 
showed that he considered himself the Gov- 
ernor-General de facto. Promises to General 
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_ Henry that he thought endangered his politi- 
cal status were either half executed or fla- 
grantly broken. 

On the 7th of February, after a careful 
trial of two months, General Henry dissolved 
this un-American cabinet and formed four 
departments—State, Justice, Finance and In- 
terior—the heads of which report directly to 
the Governor-General. Both parties are now 
represented in the island government and, 
barring the men who have lost lucrative po- 
sitions through their own shortsightedness, 
the new plan meets with general approval. 
Mr. Rivera is now contemplating a trip to 
Washington at the expense of his followers. 
His real motive is the absolute independ- 
ence of the island, but, failing in this, he 
will suggest annexation to the United States 
or Cuba. He is an unscrupulous man and 
most of his enemies are kept quiet through 
the fear that he may ultimately recover the 
unlimited power which he enjoyed under 
Spanish rule. This man was educated a 
Spaniard, and has been trained in that po- 
litical school. He is no more qualified to 
carry out American policies than his politi- 
cal tutor, Sagasta. 

Major A. C. Sharpe, Judge Advocate of the 
Department of Porto Rico, has been subor- 
dinated to the head of the island Department 
of Justice, and Lieut. Frank McIntyre, 19th 
Infantry, Aide-de-Camp on General Henry’s 
staff, to the head of the island Department 
of Finance, to simplify the work of these: de- 
partments along American lines. Reports of 
misdemeanors, ete., properly substantiated, 
have been invited, and orders have been is- 
sued that the Bureau of Public Works be 
thoroughly reorganized, with a view, partic- 
ularly, to the letting of contracts for road 
building. Major Francis L. Hills, a gradu- 
ate of the West Point Military Academy, and 
an eminent engineer in the United States, 
has been placed in charge of public works, 
most of the money for the improvement of 
which had been divided between the con- 
tractors and the engineers under the rule of 
Spain. This gentleman reports to the head 
of the island Department of Interior. The 
costly harbor works organization has been 
abolished and the functions divided between 
the commandant of the San Juan Naval Sta- 
tion and Major Edwin A. Root, U. S. V., 
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Engineer Officer of the Department of Porto 
Rico. 

The almost insane lust for an office with 
little or no work and a large salary and the 
habit of nearly all of these people of putting 
off until to-morrow have tried the patience 
of the military authorities, to whom politics 
is distasteful and promptness a second na- 
ture. In several departments it was discoy- 
ered that the cost and time of completion of 
work were in an inverse ratio to the number 
of men employed. The following examples 
of government @ la Spain are true: 

General: Henry, wishing to rebuild the 
lighthouse at Morro Castle, which was de- 
stroyed by our navy on May 12th of last 
year, asked one of the native officials how 
much time and money this work would re- 
quire. He was told four months and $5,000. 
He then referred the matter to the com- 
mandant of the naval station, who soon re- 
ported on one month and $1,500 for this 
work. A short time ago the Governor-Gen- 
eral asked the engineer in charge of the 
drawings and specifications for building and 
repairing roads how long before the papers 
in this matter would be ready. He was told 
about a month and a half. Desiring prompt 
action in this most important work he asked 
the engineer how long it would take with 
two additional clerks, and the officer was 
bold enough to reply “four months.” 

This may seem absurd, but the answer 
was made on the theory that public officials 


-should hold office to draw pay rather than 


to render honest service. It is hardly neces- 
sary to write that the conduct of this bureau 
has been radically changed. Two estimates 
for certain road work were submitted to the 
Governor-General. One was at $200,000 and 
‘the other at $100,000, approximately. It 
was discovered that the higher figure was 
based upon the necessity (?) of water trans- 
portation for stone on an island of volcanic 
origin throughout. 

The names of representative men of both 
parties in each town of the island have been 
obtained for guidance in appointments; and 
the demands of American office seekers 
obliged the issue of an order that Porto 
Ricans would be placed in the local offices, 
preference being given to the natives who 
bad been educated in the United States. 
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Spaniards in office, when discovered, are im- 
mediately replaced by loyal natives. Im- 
moral office holders, when reported, are 
obliged to correct their manner of living or 
lose their positions. A census of the island 
has been taken with a view to ascertaining 
the number of males over 21 who are able 
to read or write, and over 21 who pay taxes 
on property. 

A few days after assuming command the 
new Governor-General outlined his policy in 
an open letter to the cabinet, stating, among 
other things, that he wished to give the full- 
est possible independence of action to the al- 
caldes and councils of the island, and that he 
would hold them strictly responsible; that he 
desired each town to adopt such American 
methods as would tend to improve it morally 
and physically; that no office holder would 
be removed except for cause, and invited re- 
ports as to inefficient men for action; that 
educational methods would be reformed, and 
asking each alcalde to give the number 
of American kindergarten teachers his 
town would employ at $50 per month; that 
men should not be put in jail except for 
necessary restraint unless accompanied by 
proper charges, that speedy trial should be 
had and that those proven innocent should 
be promptly liberated; that the cases of 
all prisoners then in jail should be disposed 
of justly and expeditiously; that military 
commissions would act where civil courts 
delayed or acted contrary to the evidence; 
that prisoners under light sentences should 
be put to work on the streets; that exchange 
and custom house duties would have to be 
regulated by Congress; that politics should 
be discarded for the time at least; that the 
freedom of the press would be restricted 
only in cases of attack upon the Govern- 
ment or unjust criticism of individuals; that 
personal animosities would have to be aban- 
doned; that he also desired to educate the 
people to take care of themselves as in the 
United States; that any official using neces- 
sary violence in the performance of his 
duty would be protected; that the command- 
ing officers would keep in touch with ‘the 
town governments in their respective juris- 
dictions as far as possible, and concluding 
with a strong appeal to the Porto Ricans. 
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The Governor-General a few days later re- 
quested that each town should send a dele- 
gate from each party (Liberal and Radical) 
to a convention to be held at San Juan on 
December 19. The General presided. Con- 
trary to expectations its proceedings were 
most harmonious, the delegates unanimously 
agreeing to ignore party lines and to work 
together for the good of the island. 

The suggestion of General Henry as to the 
advisability of abolishing many of the costly 
town governments, centralizing their powers 
in the largest town most convenient to them, 
resulted in the annexation by vote of Hor- 
migueros to Mayaguez, and it is hoped that 
other towns will soon follow this example. 
Each of the seventy odd municipalities, most 
of them greatly in arrears for salaries, etc., 
and with no income for absolutely necessary 
improvements, are burdened with a full set 
of officers carrying titles which would lead 
one at a distance to suppose it a principality. 
Upon the suggestion of the General also the 
members of the cabinet materially reduced 
their salaries, which in view of the size and 
financial condition of the island were prince- 
ly (8,000 pesos per annum). ’ Dilatory judges 
and indulgent jailers were threatened with 
discharge, information was secured as to the 
organization of the island courts with a 
view to reducing their expenses, the status 
of each prisoner. was carefully investigated 
and those unjustly held were released. 

Disorders in some of the towns, particu- 
larly at Moca and Aguadilla in the western 
part of the island, necessitated the tempo- 
rary establishment of martial law in the of- 
fending town and the reorganization of the 
local government upon a bipartisan basis. 
The conditions at Moca and Aguadilla were 
found to be most corrupt upon investigation 
by a bipartisan board. A general order on 
this subject, stating that similar action 
would be taken wherever such disturbances 
might occur, seems to have had the desired 
effect. A few evenings since Mr. Rivera 
told an American that militarism was now 
more dominant than when he carried out the 
behests of Madrid. The military has been 
subordinated to the civil authorities, and has 
only been used when the people have failed 
to do their duty. Mr. Rivera’s statements 
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in the papers which he is said to control 
have been fully controverted in print by. un- 
prejudiced observers. 

The reports of depredations on the island 
have been found to be highly colored, and it 
is generally believed that several men have 
burned their own properties in the hope of 
securing large damages from the United 
States Government. True, the banditti have 
been active at times. But where is there no 
disorder? 

During the summer and fall companies of 
infantry were mounted and did excellent 
work in the interior in the absence of the 
regular cavalry. At present there is a full 
regiment of cavalry in Porto Rico, and when 
the 47th N. Y. V. I., now under orders to 
embark for the United States, leaves there 
will be stationed on the island two regiments 
of regular infantry, four batteries and the 
regiment of cavalry, well distributed. These 
commands, together with the insular police, 
now forming under Mr. Frank Techter, for- 
merly a lieutenant in the 47th N. Y. V. I. 
and a good organizer, will doubtless be able 
to restrain the lawless element. Shortly 
after assuming command General Henry 
silenced the banditti by the appointment of 
military commissions at San Juan, Ponce, 
Mayaguez and Arecibo. Before this action 
was taken the necessary witnesses to con- 
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viction in such cases, distrusting the local 
courts and exaggerating the power of this 
band, refused to testify. Several recent con- 
victions of dangerous criminals by these 
nilitary courts have had a most salutary ef- 
fect. Early in February a reward of $200 
was offered for the men who attacked a cof- 
fee train between Ponce and Adjuntas, and 
one of $100 was also published for the ap- 
prehension and conviction of law breakers. 

The service rendered by the various mili- 
tary organizations sent to Porto Rico has 
been most creditable to the United States 
army, only a few of the men having proved 
unworthy of the uniform. The so-called 
“war soldiers ’—that is, men who enlisted 
under special acts of Congress—are bitterly 
complaining because they have not been 
mustered out. Their retention here does the 
service no good. The months of camp life 
at the North, and the belief of many that 
their release is far removed, have made them 
restless. They blame the islanders for their 
present position, and bad feeling between 
these soldiers and the natives has displayed 
itself at times. It is considered unfortunate 
that the men should be returned to the 
States in winter, but they are willing to take 
the risk of going from this warm climate 
now if it means a return to civil life. 


San Juan, P. R, 


THE PRESENT CHURCH CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


BY J. GUINNESS ROGERS, D.D. 


Ir must be difficult for the dwellers in a 
free country, where nonconformity is un- 
known, to understand the full significance of 
the present Church crisis in England. Eng- 
lish Dissenters often look with wonder and 
envy to the position of their brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Among them any 
eccentricity on the part of a section of the 
clergy of any Church would be treated as 
a matter for themselves and their Church 
only. Americans, therefore, will find it very 
hard to realize the different condition of 
things among ourselves. In their visits to 
this country some of them, to my knowl- 
edge, have been surprised at the relations 


subsisting between the Established clergy 
and the ministers of the Free Churches. 
One of the party of Congregational pilgrims 
who visited:this country a few years ago ex- 
pressed to me his astonishment at the def- 
erence which the Congregational ministry 
paid to the clergy and especially at the grat- 
itude with which a nod from an ecclesias- 
tical dignitary was received. It is very 
hard to say where the blame for all this 
rests. Assuredly it is not all on one side. 
Nonconformists would receive more respect 
if they had more respect for their own 
Church and their own faith and treated the 
difference between themselves and _ the 
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clergy simply as one of opinion, not involv- 
ing personal relations at all. In my 
judgment they are bound to do this not so 
much for their own sake as for the sake of 
their principles. There is a disloyalty to 
truth itself in the tacit confession by any 
man that his religious beliefs relegate him 
to a position of social or political inferiority. 

Of course it is the existence of a State 
Church which produces a state of things 
which free Americans will find it extreme- 
ly hard even to imagine. The sentiment 
with which the Established Church is re- 
garded is that extremely Philistine feeling 
which treats everything that has a national 
touch upon it as invested with a peculiar 
sanctity of its own. The Church, like the 
army or navy, is English, and the well- 
known creed of the Rev. Mr. Thwack’um is 
still a very prevalent one in the nation. 
They believe in the English Bible, and in the 
English Church. They regard Dissenting 
Churches in much the same spirit as they 
look upon foreign armies, and would as soon 
think of showing any sympathy with them 
as a Frenchman of regarding with approval 
the movements of the Germans. The feeling 
is one which it is hard to analyze, and even 
harder to understand. But it is that which 
gives peculiar significance to the present 
movement. At the head of the Tractarian 
party there have, from the first, been men 
as eminent for their grace as brilliant in 
their gifts, and they have given a distinctive 
character to the whole movement. But on 
the other side the rank and file largely con- 
sist of men who have nothing exceptional in 
intellectual or spiritual power, which would 
have secured for them influence among their 
fellow countrymen, had they not been 
ordained priests of the National Church. In 
this capacity they claim consideration every- 
where, and, what is more, to a large extent 
they receive what they ask. Is it necessary 
to point out how serious, under such condi- 
tions, is a drift on the part of any large 
section of this body toward Romanism? 
Of course they would not acknowledge 
the justice of the impeachment, and 
would tell us that they are simply loyal 
to the Holy Catholic Church, of which 
they are the only true representatives 
in this country. But this distinction hardly 
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amounts to a difference. They may prefer a 
Primate to a Pope, but to the great Protest- 
ant community outside the rule of the one is 
as objectionable as that of the other, and 
they have an impartial hatred of both. 

Let it not be thought that the grievance is 
merely sentimental, if not imaginary. In the 
large towns Dissenters are generally able to 
hold their own, and their ministers have lit- 
tle reason to complain even of social disa- 
bility. It is quite true that Dissenters do 
not often secure the entrée into the charmed 
circles of society, but I am noc prepared to 
say that that is not due in a considerable de- 
gree at least to their own preference for a - 
style of life more in harmony with their own 
ideas. They are, at best, of the middle class, 
and even to-day there is a wide gap between 
it and the aristocracy. In fairness I am bound 
to say that when, through one circumstance 
or another, a Dissenter is thrown into one of 
these circles he does not find his dissent the 
disqualification that it may appear from a 
distance. For myself, personally, I should 
be unfair if I did not bear my emphatic tes- 
timony to the curtesy I have received from 
bishops and other Church dignitaries. 

But this does not at all deny the social 
prestige which undoubtedly attaches to the 
State Church and clergy. It is something more 
even than mere prestige. The present sys- 
tem of national education gives them all ad- 
vantages of a much more tangible and mis- 
chievous character. In thousands of parishes 
they have the absolute control of the public 
schools. There is no School Board, and the 
Free Churches have their adherents princi- 
pally among the poorer classes, who are 
quite unable to maintain a school of their 
own. The difficulty is not only one of pov- 
erty, but grows up out of the condition of 
landowning and the social system generally. 
Into these I must not enter at length. Suf- 
fice it to say that the result is a clerical au- 
tocracy in the schools. As the High Church 
leaven spreads among the clergy it is easy 
to see what a power is placed in the hands 
of these priests. Into their schools the chil- 
dren of Nonconformists are forced to be edu- 
cated in an atmosphere saturated with 
priestism, to be taught all kinds of super- 
stitious practices, to be prepared for the con- 
fessional. It is not possible for us to regard 
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in complacent silence the advance of a 
movement with consequences like this. 
Looked at from an entirely different stand- 
point, the evil to Protestantism from the 
‘existence of a State Church becomes, if 
possible, still more apparent. Within the 
Church there is a powerful evangelical 
party, never weary of proclaiming its devo- 
tion to Protestantism. It is not so numerous 
-among the clergy to-day as it was even a 
quarterof acentury ago,and even then it had 
begun to decline from the more palmy days 
when Lord Falmerston was Premier and 
_ Lord Shaftesbury distributed the higher ec- 
clesiastical patronage. Fifty years ago Car- 
dinal Newman wrote: “It may seem strange 
at first sight that the evangelical section 
should presume so boldly to contravene the 
distinct and categorical teaching of the na- 
tional formularies on the subject of bap- 
tism; strange, till it is understood that the 
interpreter of their sense is the nation itself, 
and that that section in the Estabiishment 
speaks with the confidence of men who know 
that they have the nation on their side.” 
The years that followed made the truth of 
this abundantly apparent. The Evangelicals, 
say in 1874, when the Public Worship Regu- 
lation act was passed, were masters of the 
situation. They are certainly not so to-day, 
and I hesitate not to say that the reason is 
that their loyalty to Protestantism has been 
and still is compromised by their devotion to 
the Establishment. They have been more 
cautious in their relations with Nonconform- 
ists, to Whom they were theologically and 
even ecclesiastically related, than the High 
Churchmen, who are at the ecclesiastical an- 
tipodes. Let me give one or two illustra- 
tions. In one of our large towns there arose 
a question as to whether a new school re- 
quired in an important district should be 
erected by the School Board and worked on 
unsectarian lines, or by the vicar of the 
parish, a pronounced Ritualist, who was 
certain to carry out in it his own strong High 
Church views. Parties on the Board were 
so evenly balanced that the deciding vote 
lay with an evangelical clergyman, who 
had practically to choose between a Ritual- 
ist school and one of a broad and undenomi- 
pational character. His vote was given in 
favor of the former. A still stronger exam- 
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ple is given in a recent utterance of the Dean 
of Norwich, one of the most active and ener- 
getic of the evangelical Church leaders. He 
has a scheme for allaying the difficulties, 
feeling that at whatever cost. the union of 
Church and State must be preserved. “I 
for one cannot acquiesce in the deadlock, 
persuaded as I am that unless a way out be 
found, there is nothing before the Church 
but chartered robbery, nothing before the 
State but splendid heathenism, nothing be- 
fore the throne save the loftiest personifica- 
tion of national apostasy and an indelible 
Ichabod which needs no Daniel to interpret.” 

It is this feeling on the part of the evan- 
gelical clergy which has been the strength 
of the Ritualist movement throughout. 
Among the laity a much more robust type 
of Protestantism is prevalent. But even 
among them the conservative instinct is so 
strong that they will indulge the charity (as 
they are pleased to call it) which “ hopeth 
all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things,” rather than brace themselves for 
the determined effort which a stern resist- 
ance would require. The power which the 
party still possesses in the country is very 
great, as is abundantly proved by the noble 
work done by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety and other great missionary and philan- 
thropic as well as distinctively Church so- 
cieties, which depend for support on its 
members. It is even stronger in the pas- 
sionate devotion to Protestantism which is 
characteristic of the nation. Sometimes it 
may seem to be dormant, but it is never dif- 
ficult to rouse it to fresh displays of enthu- 
siasm and zeal. The real fear is lest it should 
in some sudden fit of panic get entirely out of 
hand, and, like Ajax in his madness, strike 
wildly and to evil purpose. It is, however, a 
mighty force, which, if wisely guided, must 
be effective. But to suppose that it can be so 
utilized as to convert the Establishment into 
an evangelical preserve is to dream the wild- 
est of dreams. There are numbers of 
Churchmen who hate Ritualism, but who 
have had the idea that the Establishment 
was meant to be so comprehensive, that 
will never consent to alter the formularies 
even in a Protestant sense. But they are 
beginning to perceive that the old compro- 
mise has broken down—in truth, that it 
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could never be worked if a party arose with 
definite convictions which they were deter- 
mined to maintain at all costs. That party 
has arisen, and the difficulty which it has 
created is not easily to be settled. 

For the points which have been raised are 
really vital. They are not questions simply 
as to the color of a gown or the conduct of 
certain ceremonies. Genuflexions and cir- 
cumflexions, incense and lights, all the va- 
rious items of ecclesiastical correctitude re- 
ceive enough and more than enough of at- 
tention, but only as they affect the weightier 
matters of the law. These are at the very 
root of the religious life. Has man direct fel- 
lowship with the Heavenly Father, or must 
he approach him through the mediation of 
the priest who is the interpreter of the di- 
vine will and the almoner of the divine 
mercy? Is the worship of God the sacrifice 
of the life, or is it the observance of a routine 
of ceremonies, the due performance of which 
is a ransom paid through the priest? Is the 
Lord’s Supper a spiritual communion with 
Christ, or is there some special grace in 
bread and wine consecrated by an ordained 
priest? It is not necessary to enlarge on 
these in order to demonstrate their vital 
importance. And yet it may be requisite to 
emphasize them for those who, as they are 
not in the thick of the conflict, fail to realize 
how vital are the issues which are at stake. If 
they do not know by personal acquaintance 
the inner life of the controversy it is hard 
for them to believe on the one hand that 
men like Canon Gore, so cultivated, so lib- 
eral, so pious and in some directions so ad- 
vanced in his views, can possibly lend him- 
self to so extreme a departure from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, or, on the other hand, 
that a strong and earnest Protestant party 
can be so weak in a crisis full of such men- 
ace to all that they most value and love. 
It is, nevertheless, so. The question raised 
is, Are we to have another Gospel which is 
not a Gospel? That and nothing less. The 
short-sighted policy of Evangelicals who 
cannot perceive this and go on sighing for 
deliverers who do not come, and seeing vis- 
ions of some wonderful changes in the fu- 
ture which will never be fulfilled, is the most 
painful feature in the whole situation. 

The story of Mr. Kensit and his rise to 
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the prominent position in the public eye 
which he at present holds is one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the recent contro- 
versy. If it shows nothing else it at least 
indicates the strong popular sentiment to 
which appeal may be made. To speak plain- 
ly, there is nothing about the man himself by 
which it is to be explained. The means which 
he has employed in order to secure his ends 
are not such as commend themselves to the 
taste of any class of Englishmen, and least 
of all to those whose sympathy and help he 
must be most anxious to enlist. He made at 
least one mistake which might be, and might 
have been supposed to be, fatal, when he put 
forth his son, a mere youth, as a protagon- 
ist in the great fight, and the leader of a 
band somewhat grotesquely described as the 
Wyckliffe preachers. The criticisms of Mr. 
Labouchere, one of the last men whom we 
were prepared to find among the defenders 
of the clergy, have been so trenchant and 
so damaging that even now it is hard to un- 
derstand how they have produced so little 
effect. But there the fact is, and it is one 
whose significance the Bishops do not seem 
to have grasped. Mr. Kensit can afford to 
smile at the lordly tone in which the Pri- 
mate, as the President of the Upper House 
of Convocation, dismissed the appeal which 
Mr. Kensit had addressed to that august 
body. His appeal is to a body which, tho 
Dr. Temple may ignore its influence, has a 
more real power than the Bench of Bishops 
—the people of England—and extraordinary 
as the Archbishop may think it, popular 
sympathy will be not with the lordly prelate, 
but with the humble book seller. 

I do not write then as an admirer of this 
Protestant or as a believer in his methods. 
Neither the one nor the other commands my 
approval. With his aim I have, of course, 
decided sympathy, but I do not believe that 
the goal will ever be reached by the course 
he is pursuing. I am looking at the facts 
and am desirous only to interpret them cor- 
rectly. Such as they are, they are sufficient- 
ly patent. We have had two great Protest- 
ant champions of somewhat the same type 
before. The one was Titus Oates, the other 
Lord George Gordon, both of whom posed 
as saviors of our Protestant faith, both of 
whom carried on an extensive business in — 
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the detective line and alarmed the public by 
their appalling revelations, and both of 
' whom succeeded in creating a grave disturb- 
ance in our national life. Mr. Kensit has 
followed very much in their wake. He has 
not, indeed, shown any desire to bring about 
a political change, and still less to work any 
mischief to those whose Romanizing prac- 
tices he denounces, and so far he is honor- 
ably distinguished from them. But he has 
appealed to precisely the same sentiment in 
the public mind, and he is influenced by the 
same desire to preserve the nation from the 
revival of Popish supremacy. 

It is in virtue of this he has obtained such 
a hold on popular sympathy. The lesson of 
his success is very clear and simple. If you 
wish to save Anglican Protestantism, trust 
the people. 

Unfortunately this is what the evangelical 
party seem afraid to do. Sir Edward Rus- 
sell, one of the most distinguished among 
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English journalists, says, speaking -of the 
effect which must follow if the teaching of 
the adoration of the Sacrament is encour- 
aged, as I believe it will be by the Arch- 
bishop’s charge: “ Many ‘will feel half in- 
clined to turn Dissenters who will not do it. 
To be a Dissenter—let us face the operative 
tact—is such a come-down. But.there are 
many Church people to whom it is not a 
come-down, or who will not think it is. 
These persons, if they think Protestant doc- 
trine the chief thing, will join the Dissent- 
ers. Others who hate sacerdotal doctrine 
just as much, and who are superior to the 
desire to remain in the Church for mere so- 
cial status, will yet see good reason to re- 
main in the national Establishment; but they 
will be apathetic and somewhat contemptu- 
ous members.” It would not be easy to set 
forth more clearly the evil that is wrought 
by the existence of a State Church. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


KIPLING AT SCHOOL. 


BY MICHAEL GIFFORD WHITE, 


An Op SCHOOLFELLOW. 


It is generally conceded that in the lives 
of all men who rise to great distinction the 
influences which are brought to bear upon 
them during their earlier years leave marks 


which are never effaced, that in the boy is. 


to be discerned much of the forthcoming 
man. : 

As in the case of Charles Dickens this ap- 
pears also, in a measure, to be that of the 
foremost literary man of the end of the cen- 
tury, Rudyard Kipling, who was better 
known to the writer as simply “ Gigs ’— 
Gigs the irrepressible fellow, always in some 
harmless mischief, always playing off some 
joke upon either one of the masters or his 
schoolfellows, no respecter of persons, and 
not caring one jot what good or evil opinion 
those held of him with whom he came in 
daily contact. _ 

And this trend of disposition was certainly 
inclined to be fostered by the environment 
in which Kipling found himself at the 
United Service College, Westward Ho, dur- 
ing the six or seven years between the time 


he left India as a child and returned to that 
country almost a man. 

Shortly before his first arrival in England 
the United Service College had been founded 
with the principal object of educating the 
sons of civil and military Anglo-Indian offi- 
cers at Westward Ho, North Devon, border- 
ing on that romantic country made known 
to many readers by Blackmore’s “ Lorna 
Doone.” 

Whether it was that the authorities of the 
school considered it good policy, in order to 
retain the hundred and twenty odd scholars 
they had already secured and to encourage 
others to join the college, not to enforce too 
strict a discipline, one cannot tell; but cer- 
tainly the order maintained was decidedly 
lax, the boys being permitted to roam over 
the country in predatory bands, bird nesting, 
poaching for the love of the danger, and en- 
gaging in desperate fights with the Apple- 
dore “ cads,” in which the victory was never 
admitted to be on the side of the latter. 

It is safe to say that it was not long before 
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the farmers and country folk came to most 
strongly disapprove of the new establish- 
ment at Westward Ho, for which there is 
also no doubt “ Stalky, McTush and Beetle” 
were not a little responsible. 

The chief field of adventure, however, per- 
haps for one reason because from the first it 
was put strictly “out of bounds,’ was the 
great cliffs of Bideford Bay stretching from 
Westward Ho for sixteen miles by Clovelly 
to Hartland Point, and in places from three 
to four hundred feet high—North Devon’s 
massive ramparts against the furious on- 
slaughts of Atlantic waves. 

Up and down these dizzy hights the boys 
would climb, sometimes with the aid of a 
rope, but more often alone, trusting to steady 
nerves and agile feet, in search of sea birds’ 
eggs and young jackdaws, for which latter 
there was always a good market in the 
school. Both in securing and in training the 
birds Kipling and his two chums were re- 
garded as experts. 

The whole life at the college was of a very 
rough and tumble description, which, looked 
at from a certain point of view, may perhaps 
have been a good one, as a lesson how to re- 
ceive with equanimity any subsequent buf- 
fets of fortune. The cane was in frequent 
use, both on the part of the masters and the 
prefects or upper sixth form boys, to whom 
the greater part of the out of school order 
was delegated, but which chastizing the boys 
took very much in the way of a joke. 

The dormitories were long, bare, unheated 
rooms, perishingly cold in winter; but from 
the windows of which a wide view could be 
had of the Bristol Channel with the cliffs of 
Lundy Island looming up upon the far hori- 
zon. Many a winter night when the storm 
raged and shook the foundations of the 
building, the boys would be awakened by 
the distant booming of the signal gun on 
Northam Burrows, announcing that some un- 
lucky vessel was in distress on Bideford Bar. 
Next day the boys would hurry down the 
long stretch of shore to view the almost cer- 
tain wreck. 

Altho the fees at the college were decided- 
ly high, the food supplied, tho of fair qual- 
ity, was cooked and served up in an abom- 
inable manner, the carving of the masters, 
who themselves fared sumptuously in a 
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room of their own, being of that eut and 
slash description by which a hungry young- 
ster might receive either a cindered morsel 
that would cause a ferret to turn up his nose 
in disdain, or a huge chunk of bone and half 
raw meat sufficient to delight the jaws of a 
tiger. 

Once or twice a year, however, it was 
whispered through the school that the coun- 
cil was coming, when, shortly after, two or 
three important looking individuals descend- 
ed upon the college from somewhere, and, 
escorted by the head master and the secre- 
tary, made a tour of inspection. On such 
occasions the dinner was all that could be 
desired, the meat well cooked, and, what 
was more to the point, plenty of “spots in 
the dog,” or currants in the pudding,. of 
which each boy received a most liberal por- 
tion. On beholding and tasting such fare, it 
is needless to say, the council expressed 
their unqualified approval, but, alas for the 
boys! there was the next day, when the 
council had returned to the place from 
whence they came. 

This unpalatable and unappetizing diet 
necessitated a liberal patronage of the 
“tuck”? man, as the varying means of the 
individual would permit, and from whom a 
favorite order was “jam, bun and cream,” 
for two pence, or four cents, upon a rapid 
succession of which the author of the 
“White Man’s Burden” did oftentimes great 
execution. 

It is a coincidence, worthy of notice to 
those parents whose children are not, per- 
haps, so devoted to their books as might 
seem desirable, that not only Kipling but 
both his chosen companions evinced little 
ambition to stand at the head of a class. 
The whole world is aware of the pedestal 
upon which one of the three now stands, 
but it may be interesting also to call to mind 
the fact that the other two, when the time 
came, passed brilliantly into the scientific 
branch of the British military service. 

As an illustration of Kipling’s behavior in 
class, there was a certain geography master 
who greatly favored the drawing of sections 
of the earth’s surface, showing the mountain 
ranges, rivers, lakes, seas, strata, etc., and 
which were generally executed by his pupils 
on sheets of foolscap. 
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At first the master was contented with 
quite ordinary distances between two given 
points, as from London to Edinburgh, Paris 
to Berlin, and so forth; but gradually he 
came to lengthen them out to an alarming 
extent—Chicago to Timbuctoo, Vladivostok 
to Goa, Cape Town to Moscow, which, while 
it embarrassed the rest of the boys, suggest- 
ed a humorous idea to Kipling. 

From somewhere or other he procured sev- 
eral rolls of wall paper, and then day and 
night with pens and brushes he labored dili- 
gently on a gigantic section, inserting men, 
birds, beasts and fishes, trees—in fact, any- 
thing he could think of, which being at 
length completed to his satisfaction, Kipling 
calmly awaited the result of his joke. 

When at last the geographical master 
called for that particular section, to his sur- 
prise and the amusement of Kipling’s class- 
ates, Kipling unwound his gigantic roll on 
the floor. At first it was evident that the 
master mentally debated the question as to 
whether it was a case demanding a public 
rebuke by the instant use of the cane, or 
commendation in its highest form by full 
inarks, when Kipling’s absolutely innocent 
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expression of countenance decided him to 
adopt the latter course. 

The English public school system of fag- 
ging was established at Westward Ho in 
two forms, study fagging and fagging at 
games. In the first case a lower school boy 
was attached to a prefect or sub-prefect to 
attend to his study, cook his breakfast and 
tea, and run his errands, for the space of a 
term. The second form was a daily list of 
the names of small boys, posted by the cap- 
tains of games, whose task it was to tug a 
huge roller over the cricket or tennis lawns, 
or to field the balls for the practice of the 
first eleven. Kipling, for some _ reason, 
escaped the former service, but his name 
was often down in the latter list. He never 
rose sufficiently high in the school to pos- 
sess a fag of his own. 

At the end of his college career Kipling 
left Westward Ho in the ordinary manner, 
and not, as has been recently stated, as a 
“runaway truant,” having gained, in spite 
of his pranks and peculiar humors, the re- 
gard of his masters and schoolfellows, the 
general opinion being that he was an aw- 
fully clever chap—was “ Gigs,” 

New Yorx City. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


BY CHARLES M. HARVEY. 


Tue States comprised in the old province 
of Louisiana are arranging to have an In- 
ternational Exposition in St. Louis in 1903, 
to commemorate the centennial of the pur- 
chase of that territory by Jefferson from 
Bonaparte. This determination was not ar- 
rived at suddenly. Seven or eight years ago 
the writer of these lines began, by occasional 
articles in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, to 
advocate the observance of the hundredth 
anniversary of the Louisiana cession by a 
World’s Fair. About a year ago there be- 
gan to be a favorable response to these sug- 
gestions. On February 5th, 1898, a bill 
was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of the 
Tenth Missouri District, for the holding of 
a World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1908. It was 


referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Two circumstances delayed further work 
on this project for a few months. One was 
the destruction of the “Maine” and the 
war which followed. The other was the 
fact that the World’s Fair idea had not yet 
received the formal sanction of any large 
number of persons. About the middle of 
1898 a committee of fifty citizens of St. 
Louis was formed to consider the form 
which the celebration should take, and the 
place where the observance should be held. 
At first several plans for a celebration, all 
more or less local in character, were sug- 
gested by various members of the commit- 
tee. The World’s Fair idea, however, began 
to work its way gradually into the commit- 
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tee’s favor. Then the committee recom- 
mended that the Governor of Missouri invite 
the Governors of the States comprised in 
the Louisiana territory to send, to a confer- 
ence in St. Louis, a number of delegates 
equal to the State’s aggregate representation 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
to consider the form and the place of the 
celebration. The conference was held on 
January 10th and 11th, 1899, and decided 
that the centennial could not be properly 
observed except by a World’s Fair, and that 
the fair should be held at St. Louis. 

Practical preparation for the Fair has now 
begun. The committee of fifty already men- 
tioned, at the head of which is Pierre Chou- 
teau, a descendant of one of the founders of 
St. Louis, has been increased to 200. This 
committee is arranging for the incorporation 
of a World’s Fair company, which is to con- 
duct the enterprise. Ex-Governor and Ex- 
Secretary of the Interior David R. Francis 
is mentioned as head of the company. The 
plan is to raise $15,000,000. The State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis are to 
contribute $5,000,000; $5,000,000 is to be 
raised by sales of stock of the company, and 
Congress is to be asked to appropriate a like 
amount. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893 was the first World’s Fair except Lon- 
don’s to pay its way. The conditions, more- 
over, were decidedly adverse at that time, 
as the panic was at its acute stage when 
that Fair was in progress. As financial con- 
vulsions are usually about twenty years 
apart, there is no reason to look for anything 
of thesortin1903. Receiptsfrom allsourcesat 
the Columbian Fair amounted to $28,000,000 
in round figures. This was about $1,800,000 
in excess of the expenditures of all kinds. 
The gentlemen connected with the St. Louis 
enterprise believe that the World’s Fair of 
1903 can be made as extensive and attrac- 
tive as that of 1893, at a much smaller ex- 
penditure. The physical advantages of St. 
Louis in the matter of the selection of a 
site for the Fair are greater than they 
were in Chicago. The preparation of ‘the 
ground need not cost so much as it did 
in that city. Chicago’s experience in 1893 
will be of great benefit to St. Louis, and, in 
a large degree, the experience of Paris in its 
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World’s Fair of 1900 can doubtless be util- 
ized. 

That the centennial of the Louisiana acqui- 
sition merits conspicuous national observ- 
ance there can be no question. To a coun- 
try comprising 827,844 square miles of area 
the Louisiana cession added 1,171,931 square 
miles, extending from the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains (except that as part of the 
price of Florida, the United States, in the 
treaty with Spain in 1819, gave up its claim 
to Texas), and from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian line, with the district of New 
Orleans on the eastern side of the Missis- 
sippi. Within this region there are now, in 
whole or in part (chiefly in whole), twelve 
States, one organized (Oklahoma) and one un- 
organized (Indian Territory) Territory. One 
of these States (Missouri) ranks fifth in popu- 
lation among the forty-five States of the 
Union, and one of its cities (St. Louis) stands 
fourth on the list of the country’s cities. 
The Louisiana province in 1803, at the time 
of its annexation, had about a 106th part 
of the country’s inhabitants. That prov- 
ince’s proportion of the same region’s popu- 
lation in 1890 was about one-fifth. 

Many Federalists and Republicans (Demo- 
crats) declared in 1803 that the $15,000,000 
paid to France for Louisiana was an exor- 
bitant price, although it was at the rate of 
only about two cents an acre. The wheat 
crop of a single State of the Louisiana terri- 
tory (Kansas) in 1898 doubtless brought, or 
will bring, to the farmers of that State twice 
as much money as the whole of Louisiana 
cost. The silver product of one of the small- 
est of the States (Montana) of that locality 
in that year was worth, at the mine’s mouth, 
50 per cent. more than the price of the whole 
province. The corn crop in 1898 of one State 
(Iowa) would pay the cost of the entire Lou- 
isiana region eight times over. 

The acquisition of Louisiana, which was 
the first and greatest step in national expan- 
sion ever taken by the United States, made 
all subsequent steps in the same direction to 
the present time inevitable. It has affected 
the current of the country’s history to this 
day. It was the largest event in the annals 
of the nation except the war of independ- 
ence, the framing of the constitution, and 
the war of secession. 

Sr. Louts, Mo, 





THE ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR SIGN. 


BY MARCUS BAKER, 


SECRETARY OF THE BoARv OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 


Ir is remarkable that a symbol in’ such’ 


common use as the familiar dollar sign 
should be shrouded in so much mystery as 
to its origin. Various theories, to the num- 
ber of eight or nine, have been offered in ex- 
planation, but no one of them has yet been 
proved with sufficient completeness to win 
general acceptance. I will run over in out- 
line some of the most common of these ex- 
planations, and then set forth my own the- 
ory, which, unless contradicted by some 
newly discovered facts, ought to settle for- 
ever this interesting and much disputed 
question. 

Among the explanations of the origin of 
the dollar sign currently offered are these: 

1. That it is a combination of the letters 
U and §, the initials of United States. 

2. That is a modification of the figure 8, 
the dollar being formerly called a piece of 
eight, and designated by the symbol °/,. 

38. That it is derived from a representa- 
tion of the Pillars of Hercules, connected by 
a scroll. The dollars containing these were 
called pillar dollars. 

4, That it is a combination of H S, the 
mark of the Roman money unit. 

5. That it is a combination of P and §, 


from the Spanish peso sura, signifying hard- 


dollar. 

To this list of theories I now add one more 
—viz., that the symbol, in almost its pres- 
ent form, was invented and published in 
1797 by Rev. Chauncey Lee, of Rutland, Vt., 
and that it was part of a general system in- 
vented by him for designing mills, cents, 
dimes, dollars and eagles. In his system, one 
stroke designated a mill, two strokes a cent, 
three strokes a dime, four strokes a dollar, 
while an eagle was designated by the let- 
ter E. % 

The publication of these symbols was 
made just one hundred years ago in a quaint 
little arithmetic published in Lansingburg, 
N. Y. The book was described on the fly 


leaf as “The American Accomptant; Being 
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a Plain, Practical and Systematic Compen- 
dium of Federal Arithmetic in three parts; 
designed for the use of schools, and special- 
ly calculated for the meridian of the United 
States of America, by Chauncey Lee, A.M.” 
No use of this symbol, in print, before 1797 
is known to me, and I have made careful 
searches; but this dollar sign began to ap- 
pear in print shortly after 1797, and grad- 
ually became common. Of the four symbols 
invented by Lee only this one has survived. 
It met a real need, which the others did not. 

Lee’s arithmetic is a very instructive book 
from which we may learn something about 
the author, more about the money in use 
one hundred years ago, and the mode of 
teaching arithmetic and keeping accounts in 
that day. The patriotic zeal, then all ablaze, 
to be free from European influence, is very 
conspicuous on every page. Altho the metric 
system is not mentioned by name, he makes, 
in his long introduction, an able argument 
against the prevailing system of weights 
and measures and urges the substitution of 
a decimal system. He proposed a system 
which he calls Federal Weights and Meas- 
urs. 

For the usual table, 

‘“‘ 24 grains make 1 pennyweight, 
20 pennyweights make 1 ounce, 
12 ounces make 1 pound,” 

he proposed to substitute: 


“10 cents make 1 grain, 
10 grains make 1 pennyweight, 
10 pennyweights make 1 ounce, 
10 ounces make 1 pound.” 
Similarly, in apothecaries’ weight he pro- 
posed: 
“10 grains make 1 scruple, 
10 scruples make 1 dram, 
10 drams make 1 ounce, 
10 ounces make 1 pound,” 
and so on. 
It will thus be apparent that he was a re- 
former and quite capable of inventing sym- 
bols. The decimal system of Federal money 
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had been adopted in 1786. Nevertheless, 
the English system of pounds, shillings and 
pence was still in vogue, was taught in the 
schools and was generally used in accounts. 
A great variety of money was evidently in 
circulation. Much space is devoted by Lee 
to expounding methods for reducing these 
various kinds to equivalents in Federal 
money. This is shown by such textual notes 


as these. After the usual table, 4 farthings 


make one penny, 12 pence make one shilling, 
ete., he adds: 


“ Question: Are there not several currencies 
in this table, which differ in their value? 

“ Answer: Yes, there are. 

“1, Sterling money, which is the money of 
account in England. 

“2. Irish money, used in Ireland. 

“3. Halifax money, the currency of Nova 
Scotia and the two provinces of Canada. 

“4, South Carolina and Georgia currency. 

“5. The currency of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Vermont and Kentucky, commonly called the 
lawful money of New England. 

“6. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland currency. 

“7, New York and NorthCarolina currency.” 

Thus it appears that at least seven kinds 
of money were in more or less current use. 
That their use was possible implies that 
their relations must be known. Accordingly 
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he gives a table of equivalents, followed by 
this significant statement: 

“But all the above different currencies that 
are used in the United States, are giving way to 
one uniform currency of the Federal money.” 

The peculiar. spacing used in writing a 


.sum~of money expressed in English units 


is well known. Our author writes pounds, 
shillings and pence thus (I take examples 
at random from his book): “ £92, 14, 014;” 
“ £166, 13, 4,” ete. 

Similarly for Federal money expressed in 
dollars, cents and mills, he writes, 320.92.3.” 
Sometimes one of the points is omitted, and 
he writes thus, “ $751.66 4,”’ which we would 
now write without the space: $751.664. 

In Dr. Lee’s very book, the use of these 
symbols, or characteristics as he calls them, 
for dimes and cents, seems to be falling into 
disuse, and most of the examples in the back 
of the book use the dollar designation to the 
exclusion of the others. My conclusion, then, 
is that the dollar sign now in common use is 
the sole survivor of these four symbols in- 
vented by Rev. Chauncey Lee in the last dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century; and so neces- 
sary a place did it fill that it was at once 
taken up and with no questions asked as to 
its origin until that question became a prob- 
lem of historical research. I believe it is 
now solved. 

WasuinctTon, D. C. 


THE CLOTHING ROOM AT ST. HUBERT'S. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


JULIANA siniled into the glass before which 
she was putting on her hat. The face in the 
glass smiled back, altho the smile was com- 
pounded of one part bitterness and two parts 
amusement. 

“It really is too ridiculously absurd that 
I should be on that committee,” she ob- 
Served. Late tho it was, she could not re- 
frain from catching up the hand glass to ex- 
amine if the back of her serge jacket was 
really so very shiny as she had fancied. The 
emphatic way in which the hand glass was 
laid down spoke of more than a desire to be 
punctual at the clothing committee meeting. 

“ After all,” she said to herself, as she ran 


down stairs, ‘the absurdity is so exquisite 
as to make it quite worth while;” and in 
this smile amusement had quite got the 
better of bitterness. 

The street was a quiet one, and Juliana al- 
most ran as she went. In sight of the 
church door she suddenly stopped; stopped 
so long that the Rev. Paul Simonson, hurry- 
ing up from the opposite direction to preside 
at the meeting, quickened his pace to a run, 
thinking that something must be amiss. 

“Tl do it!” she exclaimed aloud, and 
then first became aware of Mr. Simonson. 

“Nothing desperate, I hope, Miss Per- 
kins,” he remarked, hardly knowing whether 
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to take her look of fierce determination in 
jest or earnest. 

Juliana solved the problem by a merry 
laugh. 

“But it is desperate,” she observed, as 
they went up the steps together. “It will 
do nothing less than petrify the committee, 
and if you don’t stand by me——” 

“T shall be petrified, too ? I had noticed 
your Medusa glare,” said the young minister 
in a whisper before hurrying to his place at 
the table. 

Whatever desperate deed Juliana was re- 
volving in her mind, she kept it to herself 
until the other ladies had made their reports 
and preferred their requests. Mrs. Smither’s 
Johnnie was in rags again; of course, she 
had never put a stitch in that last suit, tho 
she could have made it almost as good as 
new if she had half mended it; and Mrs. 
Gluckstein’s children were all barefoot again 
—fancy! the six of them! tho really the 
shoes that had been given them were very 
nicely mended. And Polly Ferrati! “ How 
long is it since we fitted her out with that 
good pink gingham ? hardly worn at all. A 
perfect rag now!” And so on. 

‘Miss Perkins,” called the deaconess from 
the roll in her secretary’s book. 

‘““No report,” said Juliana calmly. 

The deaconess gasped; nine heads turned 
solemnly in Juliana’s direction and nine 
pairs of eyes of various colors glared at her 
as stonily as if the Medusa act had actually 
been accomplished. Mr. Simonson stroked 
his mustache to conceal a smile. 

“Widow Smolenski,” began the deaconess, 
“is on your list, I believe, Miss Perkins. 
She is always wanting clothes for one or 
another of her children. Has she had noth- 
ing this month?” There were volumes in 
the word “ nothing.” 

“No, she hasn’t,” replied Juliana calmly. 
“ She hasn’t, and neither have Patsey Quin- 
lan’s children, nor Mary Mahoney’s nor even 
the little sick woman’s in the rear tenement 
—Teresa Goldoni. And if you’ll excuse my 
saying so,” her eyes were fixed on the min- 
ister’s now, and she seemed not to observe 
the bristling of the committee, “I think that 
the time of ten intelligent, capable women— 
not to speak of a deaconess and a minister,” 
—for the life of her Juliana could not help 
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rippling over into laughter—“ might be used 
to better advantage than the way we use it 
here, forever fitting out poor people with old 
clothes, and then grumbling because they 
take no sort of care of them.” 

The girl suddenly became aware of the 
battery of eyes; but she held on bravely. 

“I know I am the youngest member of the 
committee, and the rest of you have years 
of experience to my months ”—Juliana 
caught herself up—the tossing of Miss Jane- 
way’s very youthful hat warned her that 
she had blundered, but it was too late to re- 
treat. ‘“ But it seems to me that we only 
need to put two and two together to prove 
to ourselves that we are pauperizing our 
poor people by our generosity in the matter 
of old clothes.”’ 

To this day Juliana wonders how she had 
been allowed to go on so long. Now a tor- 
rent of exclamations broke forth. “The 
Church's duty,” “charity,” “hard times,” 
“out of work,’ “thoroughly investigated,” 
“known to be worthy.” A fine sneer at last 
cut its way through the tumult: it came 
from under Miss Janeway’s much be- 
flowered hat. ‘ Miss Perkins so little knows 
what it is to need clothes that it is not 
strange she cannot sympathize with the poor 
in their need.” 

The shiny back of Juliana’s serge jacket 
fairly burned her as the girl made her quick 
reply. 

“It is because I am the only one here who 


does know that I have the right to speak. 


These poor people of ours are far too poor 
to afford what our old ‘clothes cost them, the 
small notion of thrift and carefulness that 
they began with. I think we ought to put 
all these old garments into thorough repair, 
and then not give them away, but sell them 
for the low price that such things are actu- 
ally worth. Give them all the help you like 
as to partial payments, and all that, but 
make them pay for everything. I think you 
have no idea of the preservative effect upon 
a pair of old shoes of a payment of ten cents 
or even a nickel.” 

The petrified faces relaxed under the 
warmth of the girl’s words, and her sudden 
laugh set flowing a confused murmur that 
seemed to betoken a perplexed approval. 
Then the decisive voice of Mrs. Worthington 
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Curry, the wife of thé senior warden, arose 
clear: 

“T think Miss Perkins is right: 1n fact, the 
same thought has frequently occurred to me, 
as it must to every one who looks at all into 
scientific philanthropy: but how to make the 
idea practicable in our own case.” And in 
the pause that followed the Rev. Paul 
Simonson found room to say: 

“Perhaps Miss Perkins has matured a 
plan.” 

“Not that,” replied Juliana, “ but I have 
had a sort of inspiration. If the committee 
like I am willing to undertake it, not as a 
part of my church work,” she went on in 
haste, involuntarily raising her hand to 
check the rustle which portended interrup- 
tion, “ but as a matter of business. I will 
undertake to mend and keep in order the 
contents of our clothing closet, selling them 
for what they thus become worth, and re- 
paying to the benevolent fund the estimated 
amount of their original value.” She hesi- 
‘tated a moment, and then added: “ Perhaps 
none of you know that I have just failed to 
pass the examination for teacher in a public 
school, and that-I need work. I shall be 
very glad of an opportunity like this.” 

The women crowded around her, quite for- 
getting to be parliamentary. They were 
thoroughly good women, tho like most 
women they had their little ways, and every 
one of them felt her heart warm toward the 
girl who had held her own so bravely. The 
deaconess alone had presence of mind to 
whisper to the minister that it would be well 
to call the meeting to order, and put the 
matter to vote. Which was hardly done— 
the question being carried without a dissent- 
ing voice—when Miss Janeway breathlessly 
moved an adjournment. 

Juliana escaped to the clothing room. Such 
a heap of uselessness as it looked ! The con- 
sregation of St. Hubert’s seemed to find it a 
fitting receptacle for everything that no one 
could possibly use. A smile of bitterness 
and amusement like that which Juliana had 
Seen in the mirror at home swept over her 
face as she looked. “ Six years of hard 
study, and now—this !” 

The ladies came swarming in, they really 


must look things over and see what was 
there. 
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“These ball dresses, for instance, would 
Miss Perkins kindly suggest any possible 
use for such rubbish ? And those half-worn 
dress suits! How were they to estimate the 
present value of such things 7” 

“Send for the little old-clothes woman 
around the corner,” suggested Juliana; and 
then she escaped into the solitude of the 
swarming avenue, deftly avoiding the Rev. 
Paul Sinionson by the simple device of using 
the basement door. 

“It is high time you knew yourself, Julidna 
Perkins,” she was saying to herself, “ you’ll 
never learn younger. Why should you flat- 
ter yourself that your sympathy with chil- 
dren and your taking ways ’’—her smile was 
very scornful now—“ would make a teacher 
of one who took a merely respectable rank 
in college ? And since you are incompetent 
to earn a living by your brain, why should 
not your fingers serve you? Better a good 
patcher and darner than a poor teacher, 
mother would say; and thanks to dear old 
mamsey, I @m good at my needle.” 

She caught a glimpse of her trimly fitting 
gown in the plate glass window of a saloon, 
and involuntarily held her head higher; her 
smile softened and she added to herself, 
“Why cannot I make this queer old-clothes 
business a vocation, teaching thrift to our 
poor friends over in the tenements ? 

“Let me see,” she continued, “If I had 
passed the examination and got a school I 
should have had a salary of four hundred 
and fifty dollars the first year—a dollar and 
a half a day the year round; that is less than 
a dressmaker earns and more than a com- 
mon seamstress; it is just about a fair price 
for me, I should say.” 

The ragged petticoats aud aprons in the 
clothing room rose up before her vision. 
“No,” she went on, “it would never do to 
charge a dollar and a half for mending 
things of that kind—make them too dear. I 
must think it out.” 

It was with the result of thinking it out 
very clearly defined that Juliana presented 
herself at the clothing room next morning. 
The deaconess and the rector were holding 
council in the hall. 

“ Deaconess Brown tells me that you are 
going to inaugurate a revolution in our cloth- 
ing room, Miss Perkins,” said the rector. “I 
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more than approve on general principles, but 
are you sure that your valuable work will 
not make the garments too costly for our 
poor people to buy ?” 

“TI am sure it will, Dr. Templeton, and 
that is why I ask your approval of a detail 
of my plan. May I buy the contents of the 
closet and inanage things as I best can, un- 
der Deaconess Brown’s supervision as to 
prices ? I have no money,” she hastened to 
add, ‘‘I must pay for the garments one by 
one as I sell them; but if I can thus give a 
little employment to some of our incompe- 
tents, and make use of some things that now 
simply cumber our shelves, I shall not have 
worked quite in vain.” 

“ A very good plan for us, I am sure, Miss 
Perkins, and I sincerely trust that it will 
afford better things for you than at present 
it appears to me to promise. And for fur- 
ther details, I must leave you in the hands 
of Deaconess Brown, with power to. appeal 
to Mr. Simonson, if you desire further aid.” 

Dr. Templeton waved his hand toward his 
assistant, just then appearing in the door- 
way, and fied to his own quarters. There 
were a hundred more important matters. on 
his mind than the destiny of the parochial 
old clothes. 

The Rev. Paul Simonson was also over- 
worked, and had also a hundred things on 
his mind, but to him it was perfectly clear 
that no other parochial interest was of such 
profound and far reaching importance as 
that which lay within the four walls of the 
clothing reom. He listened with rapt atten- 
tion while Juliana explained to Deaconess 
Brown. 

“Tf nothing more comes of it than relief 
to Mrs. Curry I shall not have undertaken 
this in vain,” the girl was saying, her hand 
upon a shelf piled high with garments of in- 
tensest black. “She is on the verge of des- 
peration over her inability to fit out Biddy 
Maginnis’ boys and Tessa Goldoni’s infants 
with the last year’s evening coats of the 
gilded youth of St. Hubert’s. Thirteen full 
suits and six extra pairs of trousers!” she 
added with a grimace that made both her 
companions laugh. 

“My tailor tells me that nothing can be 
done with an old style evening coat,” ob- 
served the young minister. 
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“That’s because you are so fashionable,” 
laughed Juliana. “If you went to an ordi- 
nary tailor he would direct you to a man 
who would take your old suits off your 
hands, furbish them up, and sell them to 
waiters in restaurants. That is what I shall 
do with them. Christine Sprecher, who is 
not strong enough to work more than a 
couple of hours at a time, will clean and 
press them beautifully, and find ten cents an 
hour a godsend. I shall work over the but- 
tonholes and take any other needed stitches, 
and when I have sold one to Emile Fancher, 
whose little girl is in our kindergarten, and 
the others to his friends and his friends’ 
friends, then Deaconess Brown will sing for 
joy of the thirteen times five dollars that I 
shall bring to her benevolent fund, and 
Christine will weep for gratitude of thirteen 
times fifty cents for cleaning and pressing, 
and I shall sigh with thrifty content over 
thirteen times two fifty in my own purse. 
See ?” 

The minister saw the girl’s smile, the 
deaconess the force of her arithmetic. 
“ Hight dollars apiece for those suits?” she 
asked. 

“They buy them for ten in the ready made 
stores, not half so fine nor so durable, but 
new. So you see my enterprise will be to 
the profit of everybody.” 

“How about the extra trousers ?” asked 
the deaconess, beginning to be interested. 

“See the benefit of a grandmother,” 
laughed the girl. ‘“‘ Mine told me last night 
what they did with them in her young days; 
but I shall not tell you till I have bought 
these trousers cheap. Half a dollar a pair 
is quite enough to pay for them. And then 
Christine will rip and sponge them for a 
quarter, and I shall cut them into the most 
enchanting boleros and Eton jackets, and 
that sweet, old Swedish grandmother of the 
Malonys’, who learned sewing in Stockholm 
will be glad to make them for a dollar 
apiece; and the linings and frogs will cost 
half a dollar, and I shall sell them for two 
dollars and a half, just half what they can 
be bought for in the department stores, and 
my profit will be three quarters of a dollar 
and all the fun there is in it!” 

Her eloquence had long ago won her au- 
dience. There was no skepticism in the 
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deaconess’s question, “‘ How about the ball 
dresses ?” 

“ Ah, here’s where the benefit of a mother 
comes in. Mine told me last evening how 
the housekeeper of a summer hotel uses to 
the last scrap the old evening gowns that 
the guests leave behind. The straight 
lengths are made into comfortables, and all 
the odd bits and crooked pieces into carpet 
rags. Even old lace curtains and mosquito 
bars ’—with a glance at a nondescript pile 
of flummery—“ answer for comfortables by 
being doubled. I intend to pay St. Hubert’s 
nothing for these things, however. The joy 
of having the horrors taken off your shelves 
will be profit enough, and our Mothers’ Club, 
that is so anxious to work for others who are 
poorer than they, shall do the work and sell 
the comfortables to the very poorest for the 
mere cost of the wadding. Won’t that be 
delightful ?” 

The minister’s eyes glistened. “I think 
there was no mistake made when you failed 
in your examination, Miss Perkins,” he mur- 
mured. 

Juliana flashed a look at him, and turned 
quickly to another shelf. “Of course all 
these flannel under garments and old steck- 
ings will make over beautifully for the chil- 
dren. We cannot sell them for much, and I 
can afford to do no more than cut and plan 
them, but there are so many of our inexpert 
women who need work that we shall be 
glad to give it out to them at a low price, 
and neither St. Hubert’s nor I may count on 
much profit. Yet I am sure I can make the 
garments repay me for the time I give, and 
our women will be so glad of the work! As 
to the stout coats and trousers, and the good 
gowns and jackets and capes, they are worth 
all the time and trouble it will cost-to put 
them in order.” 

“ And you feel sure you can sell enough to 
pay for all this trouble ?—that the people 
who are used to getting these things for 
nothing will come to buy ?” asked the min- 
ister hesitatingly. 

The flash of Juliana’s eyes was over- 
clouded by a mist. “Mr. Simonson! don’t 
you know our people—and all the people— 
beter than to doubt that they would rather 
buy than beg? You will hear them thank- 
ing us a year from now—I promise you.” 
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“I know—I believe you—I am sure of it,” 
—stammered the compunctious young clergy- 
man, “I only meant—is there going to be 
enough in it all—enough of profit, I mean, to 
you—to make it right for you to give your 
time to a work of such true beneficence as 
this ?” 

A smile had already cleared away the mist 
—a smile in which was no mockery. 

“T am sure of it,” she said. “I went all 
over it last night with mother and grand- 
mamma, and they felt certain, on general 
principles of economics, that there ought to 
be a fair day’s wage in it for me. And tho 
I have not quite the same confidence that 
my elders seem to have, nevertheless [ am 
very confident that it will prove to be, as 
you say, ‘right,’ and as I say, profitable, to 
undertake this thing.” 

That was a year ago. Juliana has not 
made a fortune: by dint of very faithful 
work and good judgment her profits have 
come nearly to what she estimated—a dollar 
and a half a day. But <he has had profits 
that are worth to her more than anything 
above a necessary livelixood could be: the 
knowledge that there is a sum in the benovo- 
lent fund, which but for her would not be 
there: that there are homes made more com- 
fortable by the small sums she has been able 
to pay for work, and mothers and children 
who know something of values that they did 
not kngw a year ago. 

The dramatic possibilities to which Juliana 
looked forward have very largely been real- 
ized, and she has had many a merry laugh 
over funny incidents connected with her un- 
usual calling. But there was one dramatic 
incident of which she had had no anticipa- 
tion. It occurred the other day when the 
minister came to show her a call to a parish 
of his own, and to tell her—well, what young 
ministers are apt under such circumstances, 
to tell the girl whose slightest words they 
have been treasuring up for a year or more. 
The interview was private, and no one 
knows precisely what reply Juliana made, 
but Deaconess Brown is going about with a 
long face saying she is sure no one else will 
ever keep the clothing room up to the point 
of success to which Miss Perkins has 
brought it. 


New York Cry. 











WHEN the mild days of late winter or early 
spring quicken the blood in the maple trees 
it is time to listen for the sugar-bird’s song. 
And a brisk song it is, full of life, cheery, 
far-reaching and encouraging if not particu- 
larly melodious. Like his song, the singer 
has points—a pointed crest, a pointed beak 
and a pointed pair of eyes—indeed, he looks 
as if he could prick one from any direction 
with any part of himself. 

Sugar-bird is but another name for the 
tufted titmouse, the ashy gray little brother 
of the chickadee, named by ornithologists 
Parus bicolor You will know him by his 
keen and brilliantly aggressive call, which 
is both a whistle-phrase and a pure voice- 
cry, sounding like wheeto—wheeto—wheeto, 
flung from some low tree, or out of a 
thicket; but if his song cannot satisfy you, 
get a glimpse of his forehead and you will 
see a black spot slanting up toward his crest 
from the base of his upper mandible. He is 
built like a bluejay from tip to tip and has 
the bluejay’s bold manners; though, in gen- 
eral make-up, he also resembles the cardinal 
grosbeak. His drab coat and diminutive 
size, however, take him out of such splen- 
didly robed company. What he "lacks in 
colors and stature he tries to make-up with 
incessant ‘motion. 

This little titmouse can bear a cold winter 
very well. I have seen it resident above 
forty degrees north latitude when the ther- 
mometer did as it pleased. But no bird re- 
sponds so readily to a fair turn of weather. 
A single day of soft sunshine in late January 
will bring out its song. Long before the 
robins or bluebird have arrived out of the 
far South, even in advance of St. Valentine’s 
day, pairs of sugar-birds may be seen busily 
considering the prospect for a nesting place 
in hollow boughs and deserted woodpecker 
dens. They sometimes actually build as 
early as the 20th of March in Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. North of Indianapolis I 
found eggs on the 2d day of April. 

In the magnificent “ sugar camps,” as the 
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sugar maple woods are called in the West, 
when the sweet sap is running, and parties 
of sugar makers, men, women, boys, girls, 
are abroad with noggin and pail carrying the 
fragrant liquid from trough to kettle, I like 
to linger on the outskirts where the activi- 
ties of both birds and people can be most 
satisfactorily observed. 

It is March, and the ground is not warm, 
but there hangs in the air something like the 
mist of a faded rainbow, a tender, elusive - 
haze, always just over yonder some dis- 
tance, a dreamy hint of skyey substance 
quite unapproachable and suggestive of 
coming heat. An axe rings energetically 
from a fallen tree-top where a man is chop- 
ping furnace wood; voices of youth and 
maid echo from hollow to hollow; sheep are 
bleating on the hill-sides where the hazel 
bush grows, and in a little ravine, draped 
with wild grapevines and thinly set with 
stunted hackberry trees, I hear a crested 
titmouse piping as if life depended upon the 
efficacy of its whistle. 

Pretty soon I see the restless little body 
flitting from twig to twig. With my binocu- 
lar glass I can catch the fine expression of 
its prominent hazel eyes, which have a way 
of protruding saucily at every turn of its 
head. Its crest or tuft is slightly movable 
at will, and so in moments of excitement be- 
comes an organ of expression by which the 
bird indicates its emotions. When the tuft 
feathers lie flat and smooth, Mr. Titmouse 
is scared and means to skulk away from 
danger; when each feather stands apart and 
stiffly erect, battle is offered to all comers, 
and when the crest is drawn to a nice point, 
like that of an artist’s finest brush, you may 
know that all is serene inside that fiery lit- 
tle breast. 

In habits the titmouse resembles a wood- 
pecker as much as it does the jays and gros- 
beaks. At nesting time, which, as I have 
said, is very early in spring, the pair go 
about looking for a cavity ready made for 
their use; but if one be not found they will 
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fall to and dig it with great labor of beak 
and foot. Usually they choose a natural pit 
in rotten wood which they enlarge and 
shape to suit them, male and female work- 
ing turn about. When the hole has been 
completed they line it with soft substances, 
like inner bark shreds and weed lint, and 
immediately the eggs begin to appear, one 
each day until five or six are laid. 

It is a delicate jewel box of a nest, 
and sometimes the eggs number as many 
as ten, beautiful little spheroids, creamy 
white, with thick-sown freckles shading 
from dark brown to pale olive, fading and 
thinning toward the smaller end. While in- 
cubation continues the male bird is very 
noisy in the immediate neighborhood of the 
nest, often uttering a tremulous tender 
whistle as if of the most solicitous endear- 
ment, and I have heard the little mate an- 
swer in a keen, fife-like strain from’ within 
the nest hole, albeit she does not sing. When 
the numerous brood comes forth, the whole 
family soon strays away, keeping together 
for a month or two. 

The farmer, fruit grower and gardener 
have no more faithful and valuable friend 
than the titmouse. It is an incessant 
searcher after insects. No hiding place of 
bug, worm or larva escapes its keen eye and 
penetrating bill. I have seen it try appar- 
ently every scale and cranny of a tree’s 
bark from root to topmost twig in the course 
of an hour, picking away considerable 
spaces and dragging forth every egg, moth, 
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caterpillar and grub that it could find. It 
loves sweet sap, and is often seen on the rim 
of a bucket in the sugar orchard drinking 
its fill. In winter I toll it to my library 
window sill by spreading thereon the broken 
kernels of nuts and fine bread crumbs. 

As a tippler, furthermore, this titmouse 
delights in the juice of ripe grapes; but I 
indulge it here, for I have seen how well it 
cleans the vines, especially very early in 
spring. Rose fanciers should coddle the tit- 
mouse. I watched one going through a 
tangle of my cabbage rose vines seemingly 
feeding upon something plucked from the 
stems. This was in February. Throughout 
the coldest part of winter one or two pairs 
are always to be seen in my hedgerow. 

But, after all, it is in summer that I most 
enjoy the titmouse; for then I find him a 
shy yet faithful companion afar in the lone- 
ly woods, where I can lie upon a mossy log 
and dream my dreams, while he flutes cheer- 
ily in the beech sprays overhead. 

What a shame it is that the ugly and un- 
interesting English sparrow should have 
been imported to exterminate nearly all of 
our little native birds. The destruction is 
especially rapid in the case of the titmouse, 
and of all the small builders in cavities. 
The English sparrow takes all of the nest- 
ing places and with ruthless beak and claw 
tears to shreds every trace of a titmouse 
home that it can find. In a comparatively 
short time this useful and entertaining little 
fellow will be no more. 


Bay Sarnt Louts, MisstssiPpt, 
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BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


TuE last days and last hours of most phys- 
ical bodies are marked by weakness and 
fatigue. The pulse grows weaker, the 
breathing more labored and life slowly ebbs 
away. But in a legislative body like the 
Congress of the United States it is just the 
leverse. Its life never seems more intense, 
its brain, its tongue and its limbs never 
more active than just before it is about to 
expire. 

It is when two or three appropriation bills 
are hanging in the balance of House and 


Senate on the 3d of March at the closing ses- 
sion of Congress that the tug of war be- 
comes evident. Look out then that Senate 
and House do not lock horns. All the ap- 
propriation bills must originate in the 
House, and in this respect the House is the 
more conservative body. It sometimes, to 
be sure, seems lavish and extravagant in ex- 
penditure, as we read the totals of the appro- 
priation bills which are reported and passed. 
But compare the various bills involving expen- 
ditures of money as they are reported to the 
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House with the amounts attached to them 
when they go from the committee, and you will 
find that millions of dollars in the aggregate 
have been cut off. But no sooner is an appro- 
priation bill taken from its stall, carefully 
groomed and led into the House than a score 
of jockeys, booted and spurred, are waiting 
to ride it. It requires the skill and vigilance 
of the Appropriations Committee to prevent 
them all from jumping on at once. Then it 
is that the vaulting ambition frequently 
“o’erleaps itself” and lands on the other 
side of the horse. The great weapon of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
in knocking off these riders is Rule 21, which 
provides that “ no appropriation shall be re- 
ported in any general appropriation bill or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for 
any expenditure not previously authorized 
by law, unless in continuation of appropria- 
tions for such public works and objects as 
are already in progress; nor shall any pro- 
vision changing existing law be in order in 
any general appropriation bill, or in any 
amendment thereto.” With this weapon the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Uncle Joe Cannon, has slain his thousands. 
But anybody in the House can make the 
point of order and appeal to the rule. 

But political jockeys have another re- 
source. The more experienced do not waste 
much time in jockeying with the House. 
Their opportunity comes when the bill goes 
to the Senate. If the bill happens to get 
to the Senate without saddle or rider, when 
it gets back to the House it is so overridden 
by way of amendments that one scarcely 
recognizes it. But there are members of the 
House who smile complacently as they see 
that the measure which they could not get 
in on the floor of the House has come in 
through the doorway of the Senate. Indeed, 
the astute and experienced member in the 
House does not trouble himself about try- 
ing to saddle the bill when it is in the 
House. He knows it is much easier to go 
over to the Senate and get the job done 
there. When the bilk comes back to the 
House the invariable custom is to non-concur 
with the amendments of the Senate, ‘and a 
committee of conference is appointed by 
each chamber. Then the tug of war be 
gins. 
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Three men from the Senate are ar- 
rayed against three men from the House. 
Each committee is under instructions from 
the chamber it represents. There is bluff 
and obstinacy on one side or the other. 
Agreement seems impossible. The commit- 
tees return repeatedly to their respective 
houses and report their disagreement. Re- 
newed discussion is awakened in each cham- 
ber. More latitude may be given to the com- 
mittee to act according to their own discre- 
tion, or they may be tied down to special in- 
structions. Prolonged obstinacy on one side 
or the other would endanger the bill and 
compel an extra session. All legislation in- 
volves compromise, and it is generally nec- 
essary on a conference committee. But in 
the Congress just closed the House was more 
fortunate than the Senate. In the aggregate 
some two hundred millions of dollars of ap- 
propriations which came in through the Sen- 
ate were taken off by the determined action 
of the House conferees. 

By eight o’clock on Saturday morning the 
public began to straggle into the Capitol. By 
nine many seats in the galleries were taken, 
and by ten they were full. It was not a very 
exciting morning for onlookers. Three or 
four recesses were taken, with short inter- 
vals between, to wait for reports from con- 
ference committees. In the House there was 
more to entertain the transient guest, in 
watching the members as one after another 
they roused themselves from the results of 
the all-night vigil. Early in the day one or 
two were stretched on sofas, blissfully sleep- 
ing; others were spread out over the tops of 
the chairs, indulging in restless slumber. 
Those who were trying to carry on the work 
of the House yawned, and rubbed their 
sleepy eyes and unkempt hair. After the 
longest recess, however, there was a sudden 
change. Evidently the baths and barber 
shops of the Capitol had been patronized, 
for one by one the men came in, like the 
priests in “the house that Jack built,” all 
shaven and shorn, with roses, pinks or jon- 
quils in their buttonholes. 

Shortly before twelve a committee was ap- 
pointed from the House to join a committee 
appointed by the Senate to wait upon tte 
President of the United States and to inform: 
him that Congress, having finished its busi 
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ness, was ready to close its session by ad- 
journment unless the President had some 
other communication to make. In due time 
the committee returned and appeared at the 
bar of the House. Mr. Dalzell, the spokes- 
man, reported that the committee had per- 
formed the duty assigned to them and that 
the President made reply saying that he had 
no further communication to make; that the 
Fifty-fifth Congress had been one of extraor- 
dinary duties and responsibilities, which it 
had amply met, and that he wished for each 
and every member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a safe return to his home. 

In like manner in the Senate Mr. Hoar and 
Mr. Gorman appeared at the bar and made 
a similar announcement, with a similar bene- 
diction. 

In the House Representative Dockery of 
Missouri: was called to the chair and imme- 
diately recognized Representative Bailey of 
Texas, the leader of the Democracy. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Bailey, “it is 
an admirable trait of the American character 
and one that will tend to continue and to 
sustain the stability of our institutions, that, 
however much we may differ politically, 
however much we may quarrel and contend, 
we are always ready to recognize the hon- 
esty of our political adversaries. Foreigners 
do not understand how we can so vigorously 
combat the theories of our opponents and 
can yet entertain mutual respect for each 
other. It is customary for the minority to 
offer such a resolution as I now send to the 
desk. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this House 
are hereby tendered to the Hon. Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed for the able, impartial and dignified 
manner jn which he has presided over the de- 
liberations of this hody and for the ability with 
which he has always occupied the chair.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” continued Mr. Bailey, “ we 
have not always agreed with the distin- 
suished occupant of the chair, and we have 
laken more than one occasion to emphasize 
our dissent, but remembering the momen- 
tous questions which have confronted us in 
(his Congress, and remembering, too, the in- 
tense excitement which they aroused 
throughout the country, as well as in this 
hall, the wonder is that those occasions were 
so few, And in this hour of impartial retro- 
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spect I do not hesitate to say that he has 
been as fair to us and to our side as any one 
of us, were our positions reversed, would 
have been to him and to his side. I move 
the adoption of this resolution.” 

Mr. Bailey’s curteous and graceful address 
was thrice interrupted with applause. Rep- 
resentative Livingston,’a Georgia Democrat, 
asked for a rising ‘Vote. The whole House 
rose to its feet and prolonged applause fol- 
lowed. ; 

In the din of applause and cheers a few 
members at the bar of the House began to 
sing “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” In a flash 
every one in the great hall was on his feet. 
The throngs in the galleries rose and joined 
in the national anthem. General Henderson 
beat time with his cane. Another member 
produced a small flag with the stick of which 
he also beat time vigorously. A page ran up 
to the gallery and loosened the flag which 
hid the clock above the Speaker’s desk. Con- 
gressman Hull jumped on a chair and waved 
it enthusiastically while members and vis- 
itors joined in singing ‘“ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” then “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” and ‘‘ Three Cheers for the Red, 
White and Blue.” A chorus of Southern 
yells rose when some one started “ Dixie.” 
A Southern man led off with “‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle.’ Members joined hands and sang “Auld 
Lang Syne.” Between the songs there were 
cheers for Dewey, for Joe Wheeler, for the 
army and navy, and for the nation. This 
demonstration lasted about half an hour. 
Men shook hands, embraced, slapped each 
other on the shoulders and acted like a set 
of college boys just let loose at vacation. 
Something was needed as a fitting termina- 
tion to this hilarity, and to soothe and give 
dignity and calm to these geysers of senti- 
ment. It was found in “Old Hundred.” 
When its notes broke on the air the voices 
above and below joined in a clear, reverent 
and sincere Doxology. What mattered it 
that Catholics and Protestants, Methodists 
and Calvinists, Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
were all in the choir? They were singing 
with their hearts as well as their voices. Is 
there any other national, legislative body 
where such a closing hour could be cele- 
brated? 
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HOW TO CONQUER CON- 
SUMPTION. 

THOSE who are charged with the admission 
of patients suffering from consumption to hos- 
pitals can testify that there are few more pitiful 
conditions than that of the man or woman 
known to be in the advanced stages of consump- 
tion—and, of course, incurable. The case was 
bad enough before the contagious nature of con- 
sumption was recognized; but now the refusals 
to admit are more numerous and firm than ever, 
save to the very few who are provided for in 
some small establishments devoted to the care 
of this most-to-be-pitied class; proportionately, 
most abundant among the very poor. 

The Americans may be proud of the efforts 
of the persevering and courageous ladies of the 
Health Protective Society, whose efforts for the 
suppression of the “ spitting nuisance” were ap- 
provingly dwelt upon in the late meeting at 
Marlborough House, London, which also did not 
fail to recommend the disinfection of rooms in 
which consumptives have died, when notification 
of the fact comes through the death certificate. 
Naturally the very successful treatment for the 
arrest of the disease even after the deadly bacil- 
lus has found lodgement in the system, came in 
for discussion, and Sir William Broadbent said: 

“Nor is prevention of the disease to be the 
only object of the society [For the Prevention 
of Consumption] ; it will also aim at cures. The 
isolation and cure of those suffering is the very 
best and most efficient preventive meas- 
ure, since a consumptive patient once lodged in 
a sanatorium ceases to be a focus from which the 
disease spreads. Your Royal Highness [the 
Prince of ‘Wales] has visited Falkenstein, and 
can bear witness to the provision there made for 
the open-air treatment of phthisis, and of the 
success which attends it. Your Royal Highness 
may, therefore, well reproach us for lagging be- 
hind Germany in a matter of such importance. 
America also is in advance of this country, but 
it is only lately that the medical profession here 
has been convinced that the open-air treatment 
of consumption could be successfully carried 
out in this country. We have thought it neces- 
sary to send our patients on long voyages, or to 
the south of France, or to the germ-free atmos- 
phere of the high Alps. Now, however, expe- 
rience gained in such diverse parts of the coun- 
try as Edinburgh, Norfolk, and Ireland, to say 
nothing of the different winter resorts on the 
south coast, has demonstrated that most satis- 
factory results can be obtained at home. The 
chance of recovery, formerly the privilege of the 


favored few, is thus open to all classes of the 
community. The association, therefore, will ad- 
vocate the erection of sanatoria for every large 
center of population. The Poor law authorities 
will sooner or later find that it is more econom- 
ical to provide sanatoria where tuberculous pau- 
pers may recover than to send them to infirma- 
ries to die.” 

The small hospitals at Sharon, Mass., and Dr. 
Tradeau’s in the Adirondacks, having shown 
what can be done in the way of cure, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan generously established at Lib- 
erty, N. Y., a sanatorium, and the results in all 
these were so favorable that the State of Mas- 
sachusetts has established one at Rutland in that 
State. It has been open three months, and now 
has eighty-six patients, of whom sixty pay $3.50 
per week, and twenty-six are free. The aim is 
to make it a place where hopeful cases can be 
cured. Drs. Vincent Y. Bowditch and Herbert 
C. Clapp say: 

“It has been a source of gratification and sur- 
prise to see how quickly and contentedly the pa- 
tients have adopted the special hygienic methods 
used for treatment—namely, almost constant life 
in the open air, whether by walking or reclining 
on the piazzas, and the ingestion of nourishing 
food. The remarkable change in the aspect of 
these patients after even a short stay at the hospi- 
tal at Rutland would convince the most casual ob- 
server of the efficacy of the treatment upon the 
general condition of the patient. They say the 
moral effect of the somewhat military discipline is 
an important factor in accomplishing at the hos- 
pital what would be almost impossible at home. 
The hospital is situated at an altitude of 1,200 
feet, with a southern exposure protected from the 
coldest winter winds.” 

It is the practice to keep the patients in the 
open air, well wrapped and carefully protected, 
and to feed them frequently, and in this regimen 
the visiting physicians believe the institution 
“will be not only a benefit to individuals, but 
an object lesson to the whole community, to 
prove the value of fresh air and good food for 
not only the cure, but the prevention of disease.” 
It is reckoned that on its present basis the hos- 
pital at Rutland will cost the State about 
$40,000 a year. Already the Legislature of 
New York has a bill before it for the estab- 
lishment of a similar institution. Some of the 
considerations urged for the bill are as follows: 

“A disease which carries off by death over 13,000 
of the citizens of this State each year, and which 
involves before death the loss of the services of 
those afflicted with it from one to eight years, 
should certainly receive. the serious attention of 
statesmen as well as philanthropists. From the 
standpoint of political economy alone the financial 
loss to the State each year is enormous, as will be 
shown by reliable statistics. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS.* 

THE aim of Professor Blok is to do for the 
history of the Dutch people what Greene 
has done for that of the English. Beginning 
with the earliest tines of which we have 
record the author, with infinite pains, seeks 
to show the “evolution of the people of the 
Netherlands from the several tribes which 
had once inhabited these marshy lands.” 
The present volume brings the relation 
down to the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 'The one next succeeding is to conduct 
us to nearly the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when first there could be said to have 
existed a Dutch nation. After that time the 
history naturally divides itself into five dis- 
tinct periods, which are to be treated in sub- 
sequent volumes. 

The subject of the present volume is of 
the greatest importance as a foundation for 
those which are to follow, but, from the na- 
ture of the case, too much of vivid interest 
or of picturesque setting should not be ex- 
pected. If by patient research the author is 
able to piece together an even dimly compre- 
hensible portrait of some man great enough, 
or terrible enough, in his age to have left 
a shadowy impress upon its history it is 
much. Of the great or terrible man’s real 
self, the self that was known to his family, 
his retainers, his prisoners or his confessors, 
we know nothing. Of the people, the 
masses, the hating, loving, eternally strug- 
gling masses, we can know little more than 
we know of bees whom the frosts have 
killed and whose hives have been overturned 
and trodden upon. We see their broken and 
crushed domiciles and guess at the honey 
these once contained. We know that in these 
semi-barbaric lowlands, as elsewhere at the 
same period, there were endless raids, fre- 
quent battles on sea or land, with marriages 
and accompanying transfers of territory and 
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peasants from one feudal lord to another, 
and that there were occasional short inter- 
vals of peace, intervals just long enough to 
prevent the race from perishing by famine. 
There appears almost no evidence of even 
the beginnings of mutual toleration, let alone 
comprehension. The condition of these cen- 
turies, says Professor Blok, is that of a war 
of all against all, with this alleviation that, 
as time advances, more order begins to 
emerge from the chaos. 

To the influence of the Crusades in aiding 
the coming of better conditions Professor 
Blok is not inclined to give as large a por- 
tion of credit as many historians extend. 
The rise of the cities, the amelioration of 
slavery, the development of chivalry, he 
thinks to have had little or nothing to do 
with the Crusades, yet he is constrained to 
concede the benefits which eventually en- 
sued to commerce and manufactures by the 
aris brought from the instructed East to the 
ignorant and barbaric West. While thus do- 
ing scant justice to the Crusades, Professor 
Blok is inclined to give full credit to the 
value of the monks in preserving some re- 
spect for learning and the amenities of civil- 
ization during the ages of ruthless warfare. 
Surely these amenities were needed. War is 
terrible enough under all circumstances, and 
in those ages well named the dark, when 
war was practically incessant and might 
was the only acknowledged right, there is 
every reason for gratitude to those who re- 
membered and taught that there are better 
things than force, and holier rights than 
those of the strongest hand; to those who, 
even in the little villages of remote Fries- 
land, preserved and taught the arts of read- 
ing and writing, and thus “ kept the torch 
of learning lighted.” To the monks and 
clergy architecture has always been espe- 
cially indebted, and the years from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the end of the 
fifteenth century have left us the finest ex- 
amples of that noble art, while painting, mu- 
sic and even poetry, Professor Blok thinks, 
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Owe aS much to the same source. In the 
last particular he may not meet with un- 
questioning assent, but Professor Blok’s 
opinions are always worthy of respect. He 
is a painstaking, faithful worker in the 
much encumbered field of historical re- 
search, and he is, besides, always an inter- 
esting writer. The work of the translaiors 
sometimes lacks in elegance and in force of 
diction, but is apparently as faithful as it 
is simple, and free from affectations. So far 
no comparison can be made between Profes- 
sor Blok’s work and that of other historians 
of the saine land, who are better known to 
American readers, for the latter had hardly 
begun their serious labors at the point where 
this volume ends. 





RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
JOHN SULLIVAN Dwicurt. 
By George Willis Cooke. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.) Mr. Cooke has redeemed 
from reproach a considerable group of Boston- 
ian writers on music and musicians by the ex- 
cellent and informing study—at once personal, 
literary and musical—of a man to whom as an 
influence in his special art America owes more 
than it realizes or can ever pay by belated hon- 
ors. Mr. W. F. Apthorp, in one of his volumes 
of essays, has justly characterized Dwight and 
the work wrought by his Journal of Music; but 
till now there has been no fuller and special 
biography and summary of one who—as well 
was said of Coleridge—possessed a “ seminal 
mind.” It is true that Dwight and the Journal 
of Music did not advance toward many df the 
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most vital and interesting developments of mod-- 


ern music. Dwight was a conservative to the 
last. “Passionately enthusiastic in the great 
evolution of the art from Haydn to Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, he rejected Wagner and 
Wagnerism, he demanded lucid, obvious beauty 
in musical creation, he could not arrive at in- 
telligent regard for the storm and stress of the 
extremists among the masters of our own imme. 
diate period. His imperfect critical education 
was blamable for this, as well as his tempera- 
ment. But Dwight was a luminous power for 
good during a certain and long period of our 
national education in the art on which the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Music wrote so eloquently. 
He must never be forgotten, and that he 
ceased to lead opinion must be forgiven him. 
He was fearless, honest, zealous and gifted with 
high powers—up to a certain honorable meas- 
urement. His work will follow him, decade by 
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decade and generation by generation, in our 
country. Mr. Cooke’s memoir is one that in its 
balance, ease of manner,’and interest is a model 
memoir. Every American musician should 
know it———How Music DEVELOPED: A 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ACCOUNT OF THE 
GrowTH oF MopEeRN Music. By W. J. Hen 
derson. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.) This is an extremely complete, solid 
and informing musical history, on the lines in- 
dicated by the sub-title. Mr. Henderson com- 
presses into less than four hundred pages the 
data and characterizings of a musical library. 
There is just now a marching regiment of these 
heady histories of the same general aim and 
contents; but none that we have seen so com- 
plete and well digested. It would be a capital 
text-book in our music schools, being simple in 
manner, straightforward in didactics and 
authoritatively compiled. Music AND 
Poetry: Essays. By Sidney Lanier. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is the 
latest volume in the group of posthumous ones 
that illustrate the distinction of Mr. Lanier’s 
perceptions in esthetics and his elegance of man- 
ner in discussion. It has the sub-title “ Some 
Aspects and Inter-Relations of the Two Arts,” 
but its content does not quite accord with as 
definite an expectation as is so aroused. The 
book falls into two pretty distinct parts. The 
first six chapters presenting a musical element, 
are balanced by some that in their dealing with 
purely literary topics are apart from their prede- 
cessors, in spite of the “From Bacon to Bee- 
thoven” study. The distinctively literary 
essays, while fragmentary in effect, are well- 
sorted. That on Bartholomew Griffin may be 
particularized as a sympathetic presentation of 
an English poet, neglected and charming, and 
precisely the type that would appeal to Mr. 
Lanier’s observation. 


RECENT VERSE. 

WISHMAKER’S Town. By William Young. 
(Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00.) 
With an appreciative introductory note by Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, this new edition of a 
notable little book of poems is worthy to be a 
favorite with the few who particularly care for 
a certain semi-heathen explanation or presenta- 
tion of human life. Mr. Young’s poetry bears 
the true gold of genius in happy phrase and 
cunning combination. A sort of nonchalant 
pessimism is blended with a fine dramatic vigor 
in sketching little pictures of life, mostly with 
the sting of bitterness but half sheathed in ex- 
quisitely modulated grace of diction. THE 
Seven Voices. By J. Hooker Hamersley. (G. 
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Pp. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) A handsome book, 
profusely illustrated. The poetry is simple, 
easy-flowing, addressed to the average reader. 
Lyrics, legends, descriptive pieces, stories, all 
suggested by some feature or aspect of Nature, 
are accompanied by pictures more or less illus- 
trative of the subjects. MOTHER-SONG AND 
CuLD-Sonc. Hdited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50.) This is an excellent anthology 
of child-song and mother-song. The collection 
is made up from the very best sources and in- 
cludes some of the most tender and touching 
poems ever written. ‘The book is beautifully 
printed and bound. UNpDER KING Con- 
STANTINE, by Katrina Trask (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.00), is the fifth edition of these 
romantic stories in verse, which have for 
their subjects picturesque imaginary incidents 
of medieval English history. THE CHRIST. 
A Poetical Study of His Life from Advent to 
Ascension. By O. C. Auringer and J. Oliver 
Smith. (G: P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) The 
poets collaborating in this book show a sweetly 
devout spirit and a high reverence for their sub- 
ject. The poems, while not intimately con- 
nected, are yet progressively related to the life 
of Christ, each one embodying a fact of history 


or an incident bearing upon the main topic. — 


It is thoughtful and tender poetry, for the most 
part, filled with a deep religious sympathy and 
glowing with the enthusiasm of Christian aspi- 
ration. RENEATH BLUE SKIES AND GRAY. 
By Ingram Crockctt. (New York: R. H. Rus- 
sell. $1.00.) Something like the breath of 
open fields and shady pasture lands comes out 
of these pages. Mr. Crockett is an out-of-doors 
poet who loves to describe what he has seer 
under blue skies and gray. His style is simple 
and earnest, his spirit gentle and sweet, his 
vision clear. To read his book is to receive the 
grace of pleasant things. RURAL RHYMES. 
By Hon. S. B. McManus. (Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings. $1.00.) Rustic, without being 
overloaded with “ dialect,” these rimes have a 
certain smack of the soil, a smack owing more 
to subjects than to style. Most of the pieces 
are of a fashion midway between Riley’s and 
that of Nugene Field, but the work does not 
compare with what those exquisite poets have 
done. -THE GOLDEN PERSON IN THE HEART. 
By Claude Fayette. Bragdon. (Gouverneur, 
New York, Brothers of the Book.) ‘The 
author of this beautiful little book has a dis- 
tinct gift of terse and vivid expression. As an 
artist in verse he succeeds notably; but orig- 
inality he neither aims at nor by any chance 
hits. His poetry is mere book-echoes—Brah- 
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manism, Tolstoi-ism, Ibsenism and the like 
busy his mind. Indeed, the final couplet of his 
book seems an admirably critical self expres- 
sion— 
**So highly polished are our minds 
That Truth in them no lodgment finds.” 

THE SONG OF THE WAVE, AND OTHER ,POEMS. 
By George Cabot Lodge. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Here is a volume of 
exquisitely subtle and delicately graceful verse 
in which a fine spirit utters its “criticism of 
life.” It is mostly melancholy notes that we 
hear, strains of unrest blown against the winds 
and tides of experience, puffs of self-pity amid 
earth’s inexplicable disappointments. Mr. Lodge 
has the poet’s touch, and the haunting timbre 
of genius thrills many of his verses. His son- 
nets are, perhaps, the best of his work. They - 
brim over with a most satisfying poetic philter. 

WESSEx Poems. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) As in his novels 
and stories, so in his verse Mr. Thomas Hardy 
coddles pessimism with extreme anxiety. He is 
an artist, not a poet; for the two may be wide 
apart. In his thinking and in the expression of 
his thoughts he keeps the cold, earthy side of 
life always in view. Even when he idealizes, it 
is but to make an abstraction of the hard, stiff 
obstinacies of adverse experience. His com- 
mand of diction, moreover, seems dependent 
upon and accurately limited by a wide and 
laborious study of disagreeable and perverse 
situations and conditions. Here is genius self- 
tethered, content with discontent and compla- 
cently gnawing a file. The book is a curiosity 
of literature well worth looking into. Thirty 
commonplace drawings by the author illustrate 
the poems, and the only really admirable part of 
the book is a group of ballads, some of which 
rise to a fair level of rough lyrical vigor. In 
all, or nearly all, of his songs of love Mr. 
Hardy harps on the minor chord. 





Rep Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) With an 
avowed purpose to picture the “ reconstruction 
period,” Mr. Page has, in this story, gone over 
the whole record from the point of view of a 
moderate Southerner. Tt was well beaten 
straw for the most accomplished of novelists 
to thresh over again successfully, and Mr. Page 
is distinctly not an accomplished novelist, suc- 
cessful as he has been with his sketches of negro 
life. Two gifts absolutely necessary to the 
novel writer Mr. Page is but slenderly endowed 
with—namely, constructive ability and style- 
energy. His story lags in many places and his 
style is frequently almost apathetic. This much 
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of frauk fault finding is necessary; but Red 
fock has many excellencies. 

The chief attraction of the story is, perhaps, 
its characterization, which comes by jerks, so 
to speak, a bit here, a glimpse there, a flash 
yonder. Mr. Page can spurt well; his swiftly 
penciled; sketches show admirable facility and 
certainty; but he lacks sustained energy. We 
can feel that he has played to a double audience, 
the Northern and the Southern, but always as 
a Southerner. In the effort to be judicial, his 
play of fairness seems a trifle labored; but 
in the end his story leaves a decidedly good im- 
pression. The plot, the same old game of love 
between Northerners and Southerners, is in no 
way original, but the scenes and incidents are 
life-like and enjoyable all the way through. He 
depicts negro life better than the life of the 
whites, evidently with more sympathy, yet not 
with fellowship, rather with the feeling of a 
kind master. 

Upon the whole, Red Rock may be classed 
with successful novels that have no remarkable 
distinction. As literature the story is fre- 
quently slip-shod. Mr. Page uses words with- 
out considering their meaning, as where he 
speaks of Thurston “apparently espousing 
whatever the mother disapproved of,” as if she 
had approved of whipping a dog he would have 
espoused it! Curious carelessness like this is 
noticeable all through the book. Leaving liter- 
ary art out of the question, Red Rock, consid- 
ered as a faithful presentation of life and ex- 
perience in Virginia during the years immedi- 
ately following the war, is history attractively 
romanced. The perspective is strong in its at- 
mospheric effect, and reconstruction, such as it 
was, is removed to its proper distance. As a 
love story it is not strikingly different from the 
hundred and one tales of the late unpleasantness 
already written. 

There is one feature of Mr. Page’s story which 
deserves unqualified praise. While the picturing 
of reconstruction is condemnatory to a degree 
it is truthful and does not depend upon special 
appeal. The court scene, where injustice and 
arrogance are met by outright scorn and defi- 
ance, is strongly dramatic. Other scenes in- 
volving circumstances of a nature the most try- 
ing to Southern citizens during that unfor- 
tunate transition period are brought out vividly 
and forcibly. Indeed, the whole story is full of 
life presented almost photographically. What 
it lacks is form, structure, compactness and the 
energy of commanding art; what it has in place 
of these is a pleasing air of truthfulness flung 
over a series of vivid semi-historical sketches 
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whose contiection with one another is a thread 
of rather commonplace romance. 


THINGS OF NORTHFIELD AND OTHER THINGS 
THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY CHURCH. By Rev. 
David Gregg, D.D. (E. B. Treat & Co. 60 
cents.) This is a stimulating collection of ser- 
mons preached by the pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn, when the preacher 
was still under the impression made on him by 
a visit at Mr. Moody’s summer school at North- 
field. They are very suggestive reading. They 
will take strong hold of the serious reader and 
give him something to think about for a long 
time to come. THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 
By Francis HE. Clark, D.D., President of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. A very comfort- 
ing, helpful and supporting little book on a 
great theme from Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 
cents. ~THr MESSAGE OF CHRIST TO MAN- 
HOOD. Being the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures for 1898. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.25.) These lec- 
tures are the introductory series delivered at 
Harvard on the perpetual foundation consti- 
tuted in 1898 by Mrs. William Belden Noble 
as a memorial of her husband and as an at- 
tempt to carry on the work which had been the 
supreme interest of his life, by the perpetual 
foundation of a series of lectures devoted to the 
interpretation, exposition and application of 
the life, mind and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The volume contains a brief notice of the prom- 
ising life and untimely death of Mr. Noble, 
while he was preparing for the Christian min- 
istry in the Episcopal Seminary at Cambridge. 
The lectures are six in number: “ The Message 
of Christ to the Individual Man,” Rev. Prof. 


_ A.V. G. Allen; “ The Message of Christ to Hu- 


man Society,” Rev. Prof. Francis G. Peabody; 
“The Message of Christ to the Will,” Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D.; ‘“ The Message of Christ to the 
Scholar,” Rev. President William De W. Hyde, 
D.D.; “The Message of Christ to the Inner 
Life,” Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.; “ Message 
of Christ to the Family,” Rt. Rev. Bishop H. 
C. Potter. The topics and preachers in this 
series are another and gratifying indication of 
the extent to which the best preaching ability 
of the country is being made use of in the col- 
lege pulpits. 


THE GOLDEN Book oF MaAkcus AURELIUS. 
His Meditations Concerning Himself. Trans- 
lated Out of the Original Greek, with Notes. 
By Merie Casaubon, B. of D. and Prebendarie 
of Christ Ohurch, Oanterbury. THE 
LITTLE FLOWERS oF SAINT FRANCIS. Newly 
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Translated Out of the Italian by T. W. Arnold. 

THE H1iGH HISTORY OF THE HOLY GRAAL. 
Translated from the French by Sebastian 
Evans. (Two vols.) THE ILIADS OF 
Homer. Translated According to the Grecks, 
by George Chapman. (Two vols.) These four 
classics form the most recent additions to the 
series of “Temple Classics,” edited by Israel 
Gollancz. (J. M. Dent & Co., London; Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 50 cents per vol.) 
Charming additions they are. Chapman’s we 
have always considered the best translation of 
the Iliad. Casaubon’s rendering of Marcus 
Aurelius has a quaint flavor which suits marvel- 
ously well with the book. There is nothing 
sweeter in literature than the Jittle Flowers of 
Saint Francis, and all who know and love 
Tennyson will welcome these two volumes of 
The High Story of the Holy Graal, as trans- 
lated from the original French. The little vol- 
umes are gems of appropriate workmanship in 
type, binding and illustration. 


A MEMORIAL OF A TRUE LIFE. A Biography 
of Hugh McAllister Beaver. By Robert E. 
Speer. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00.) 
This is the biography of a saintly young man, 
traced by a friend who grew up _ with 
him, sympathized with him, and now erects 
monument to his memory, more to 
illustrate his faith than to commemorate his 
name. Hugh McAllister Beaver was the third 
son of Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania. In 
the short life of about twenty-four years which 
were granted to him he had matured wonder- 
fully in Christian character and in a certain 
type of spirituality which is among God’s rarest 
gifts and never fails to write its impression 
deep on other men when it does shine forth. 
Mr. Speer feels this and makes in this little book 
an effort to treasure up the precious remains of 
this young man’s life. It is indeed a marvelous 
record of what divine grace can do. 


WHERE ‘TO EDUCATE. 1898-1899. <A Guide 
to the Best Private Schools, Higher Institutions 
of Learning, etc., in the United States. Edited 
by Grace Powers Thomas. (Brown & Co., 
Boston. $3.00.) This is a convenient direct- 
ory to the schools, colleges and universities of 
the United States. It is arranged by States 
and prefaced with a paper by Arthur Gilman 
on Private Schools, and How to Teach English 
in the Secondary School, by F. L. Knowles. 
Brief sketches of each institution are given, 
with the main characteristic facts as to each. 
It is a convenient directory, fully illustrated. 
The editor has had wide experience in educa- 
tional work. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, known as author of 
“The Celebrity,” will publish a new story— 
“Richard Carvel *’—in May. 

....-Announcement has just been made of the 
fact that the editor of Literature is John Kend- 
rick Bangs. Mr. Bangs assumed the editorial 
management at the beginning of the year. 

...+Henry Norman, who cables a “ London 
Letter” to the Sunday Times, of New York, is 
leaving the London Daily Chronicle, to live in 
the country and work upon a long promised y 
book. 


...-Mr. Quiller Couch will no longer write 
the paragraphs “ From a Cornish Window,” for 
the Pall Mall Magazine. W. EB. Henley will 
succeed him with a series of articles to be called 
“ Bx Libris.” 


..--*James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends,” Edward Everett Hale’s reminiscences, 
is to appear in April, and by mere coincidence, 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr.’s, sketch of Lowell, in 
the “ Beacon Biographies,” will be published 
during the same month. 


...-Prof. Charles George Douglas Roberts, 
a late photograph of whom appears in The 
Critic, was born in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, in 1860. Now a prose writer and a 
poet of growing reputation, Mr. Roberts has 
been a college professor and a soldier, too, and 
has always been very fond of life out-of-doors. 

.... The Redemption of Africa; A Story of 
Civilization,” by Frederic Perry Noble, will form 
a most important addition to the annals of the 
Dark Continent. ‘The titles of the three books 
(in two volumes) indicate its scope: “ The 
Ancient and Medieval Preparation,” “The Re- 
ligious Partition,” and “‘ The Expansion of Mis- 
sions.” The F. H. Revell Company plan to 
publish the work shortly. 

...-The anthor of the “Mr. Dooley” 
sketches is Mr. Finley Peter Dunne, managing 
editor of the Chicago Journal. Mr. Dunne 
has had wide experience in newspaper work, 
but his bright and witty satire on things Amer- 
ican “in peace and war,” lately collected and 
published in book form, has made him the ob- 
ject of much interest. It is related that Ad- 
miral Dewey sent the author word that he en- 
joyed highly “ Mr. Dooley’s” observations upon 
the capture of Manila. 

....-An Egyptidn papyrus which for many 
years had been lying among the manuscripts in 
the Royal Library at Brussels, unappreciated 
and covered with dust, has lately been deci- 
phered by a young Hgyptologist. It is a frag- 
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ment of the “ Book of the Dead” of the twen- 
tieth dynasty, 1500 B. 
sarcophagus of a priestess of Ammon named 
Aon Sang, “The Living.” 
vestal offering sacrifice to the god of the nether 
world illuminates the manuscript. 
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EDITORIALS. 


NATIONAL TAXATION AND THE 
TREASURY. 


Tue Fifty-fifth Congress appropriated a 
great sum of money. For some years the na- 
tion’s outgo has exceeded its income, and 
hundreds of millions have been borrowed to 
fill the gap. The deficit for eight months 
(ending with February) of the current fiscal 
year is nearly $100,000,000. Some say that 
before the end of the next fiscal year the 
gold reserve fund will be invaded, unless the 
Treasury Shall borrow more, and that the new 
Congress will be compelled to devise new 
taxes. Are they right? Let us see. We 
shall have to use some figures. The last 
Congress appropriated in two years $1,566,- 
890,000, but both parties agree in saying that 
$482,562,000 should be charged to the war 
with Spain. The remainder exceeds by 


about $40,000,000 the appropriations of the 
preceding two years. The Fifty-fifth Con- 
gres should have’ been economical in ex- 


penses not connected with the war. It was 
not, and we cannot expect a reduction here- 
after. 

A few days before adjournment Mr. Can- 
non, chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, predicted that the deficit for 
the year, including $20,000,000 for Spain, 
would be $179,000,000. There was then in 
the Treasury a balance of $274,000,000 (in- 
cluding the gold reserve), which has since 
been reduced to $263,000,000. It was. esti- 
mated that at the beginning of next year, on 
July 1, the Treasury would have about $100,- 
000,000 in addition ta the reserve. Some au- 
thorities coula see only $90,000,000 and were 
confident that next year’s deficit would much 
more than eat this up. They could see the 
‘Treasury compelled to dip into the gold re- 
Serve fund long before the end of that year. 
But the outlook is not so dark as that; in- 
deed, it is much brighter than it seemed to 
Mr. Cannon. 

This year’s deficit will probably be much 
less than $179,000,000, for recently there has 
heen a marked increase of receipts, and the 


war expenses are said to be falling. if it 
should be $160,000,000 the Treasury would 
begin next year with something more than 
$100,000,000 in free cash. The Secretary 
hopes to have $125,000,000. No one can tell 
how much the Government will run behind 
next year, but there are indications now 
that the deficit will be small. Mr. Dockery, 
the leading Democrat of the Appropriations 
Committee, predicted a shortage of $100,- 
000,000, but the recent growth of customs 
and internal revenue receipts leads the Sec- 
retary to think that the income may nearly 
equal the outgo. He will begin the year with 
from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 free cash, 
for he is soon to receive about $12,000,000 on 
account of the Central Pacific Railroad debt. 
He will not, it is said by those who ought 
to know, permit this balance to fall below 
$70,000,000 (in addition to the gold fund), 
and he has power to replenish it in two ways 
—by selling the notes which represent $58,- 
000,000 of the Central Pacific debt, or by 
borrowing on temporary certificates of in- 
debtedness up to the sum of $100,000,000. He 
will do one or the other, it is asserted, 
if the cash which protects the gold reserve 
falls below $70,000,000. He does not expect 
that it will fall to those figures next year. 
The Secretary may be disappointed, but he 
will be able to guard the gold fund until 
July, 1900, and may do it without borrowing. 
The gloomy predictions of those who foresee 
that Congress must speedily issue bonds or 
impose new taxes to preserve the fund are 
not warranted by the facts and probabilities. 

But we should begin without delay to con- 
sider new projects of taxation or radical 
changesinoldones. For six years the nation’s 
expenses have exceeded its receipts. Since 1893 
the interest-bearing debt has been increased by 
more than $400,000,000, and the annual inter- 
est charge from $22,800,000 to about $37,000,- 
000, or by more than 60 per cent. As we 
have been adding to the debt, the law which 
requires a sinking fund payment of about 
$50,000,000 a year has been ignored. The 
Government has been doing business on bor- 
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rowed money; all of the Treasury’s present 
cash fund of $263,000,000 is the proceeds of 
loans. We should stop borrowing for cur- 
rent ordinary expenses and provide a sufii- 
cient income. 

The additional receipts will be obtained by 
internal taxation. We cannot rely hereafter 
upon a tariff on imported goods. The devel- 
opment of our industries has cut down the 
imports and enlarged our exports, which now 
seek markets abroad. To open new outlets 
for our products and to facilitate the sale of 
them in foreign lands we shall be inclined 
to enter into reciprocal agreements which will 
tend still further to reduce our own tariff re- 
ceipts. New duties on raw materials would 
hamper our exporting manufacturers. The 
nation’s military and naval expenses will 
hereafter be much larger than in the past, 
and while our new possessions should soon 
be self-supporting, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a growth of expenditures. The taxes 
of the War Revenue act will not be repealed 
for some years to come, and we should be- 
gin to regard many of them as permanent. 
It is already suggested that the system 
should be extended to reach persons who 
are not now affected directly by it. Eventu- 
ally we shall be compelled to study the in- 
ternal tax systems of Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe, and to use some features of 
them. The needs of the Treasury and the 
demands of = popular majority may, by and 
by, cause the imposition of an income tax 
after constitutional obstacles shall have 
been removed. The condition of the Treas- 
ury can scarcely fail to direct the attention 
‘ of the Fifty-sixth Congress to projects for 
so adjusting taxation that it will supply the 
needs of the Government. A new and higher 
protective tariff will not suffice. It would 
reduce receipts and retard the development 
of exporting industries. The legislator at 
Washington must now turn to other methods 
and other fields of taxation. 





WHY WE STUDY GREEK. 
SENATOR HOAR’s testimony to the value of 
classical studies, and especially of Greek, is 
that of experience and observation. It is 


that sort of inductive evidence that is most 
convincing. Few men have had better op- 
portunities to observe, and he declares that a 
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college training, and especially a classical 
training, the kind that carries with it the dis- 
cipline of translation from Greek and Latin 
into English, is of the greatest value to one 
who wishes to secure success in public life. 
Barring magnificent exceptions, like that of 
Abraham Lincoln, the best use and command 
of the English language is attained by those 
who study it critically by comparison with 
the classical tongues. From this induction 
he draws the easy conclusion that those 
whose business it will be to speak to the 
public ought not in their college course to be 
either encouraged or permitted to elect other 
studies to the exclusion of this most impor- 
tant if not always attractive and never easy 
portion of the curriculum. 

While the evidence of experience is of the 
first importance, and while the better com- 
mand of the English language is a sufficient 
reason for classical study, yet another rea- 
son, less immediately practical and often un- 
recognized, really controls in the pre-emi- 
nence given to classical studies. It is the 
pre-eminence of the classic lands, and espe- 
cially of Greece, in the history of the world’s 
civilization. 

If one wants to get a true idea of the or- 
derly movement of the solar system he must 
in imagination place himself at its center. 
From the earth the planets seem to move in 
confusing epicycles, now forward and now 
backward; transport yourself to the sun, and 
every movement is forward and orderly. So 
if one would understand the religioug move- 
ments ‘of the world, he must plant himself, 
not in Mecca or Delhi, but in Jerusalem; 
only from Jerusalem can religious forces be 
computed and weighed. 

Quite as true is it that Greece is central to 
all the world’s civilization, literature and art. 
Because culture, for which we go to college, 
has for its purpose the study of civilization, 
literature and art, we have to go to Greece 
to get our bearings and comprehend their 
forces and currents. Before Greece there 
was only imperfect, groping civilization, only 
brutal or conventional art, only unconscious 
and unstudied literature. Human genius 

never culminated in Egypt or Babylonia. 
Syria and Palestine reached no higher level. 
India and China scarcely rose above a culti- 
vated barbarism. Greece first saw clearly 
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and uttered what was beautiful, and made 
poetry, history and philosophy, and the 
various forms of art, actual even up to the 
ideal standard. Because Greece invented 
all we want to study, except religion and 
physical science, we must begin our studies 
at Greece. 

Still further, from the time of Pericles to 
this day no new and independent civiliza- 
tion has originated. Greece has been the 
mother of every other national civilization 
that the world has seen. - That of Rome was 
as truly the child of that of Greece as the 
Mneid was child of the Odyssey, and when 
the Dark Ages began to lighten the dawn 
came out of the Greek East in the Renais- 
sance of classic art and literature. Italy, 
France, Germany, England, all Europe kin- 
dled into a sudden fervor of enthusiasm for 
learning, and that learning all classical. If 
one doubts it, let him read Milton’s masterly 
treatise on “ Nducation.” Let him look to 
see where Michel Angelo found his models. 

Inte the deep fountain of Greek culture all 
historic streams converged, whether Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Phenician, or 
Asianic; out of that fountain all rivers have 
diverged to many lands. If we would un- 
derstand the world’s history we must go 
back to little Attici; we must stand on the 
Acropolis. This is the reason why the 
study of Greek history, of the Greek lan- 
guage and the Greek writers, can never be- 
come obsolete. The man of letters will al- 
ways be the man who has studied Greek. 





CHINA TO BE PARTITIONED? 


THE partition of China draws measurably 
nearer, Several things combine to make this 
evident. first, unquestionably, is the in- 
herent weakness of the Empire itself. It is 
inanifest, as never before, that the Govern- 
ment is little more that a weathercock, 
which will turn in any direction according 
to the strongest influences that for the time 
being are felt at Peking. The last demand 


of Italy is an excellent illustration. Italy 
has no direct interest in the East. Her 
China trade is practically worthless. Her 


army and navy are so weak that she has 
already had intimations from her associates 
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in the 'Triple Alliance that her interests were 
scarcely worth considering; and when she 
objected to entering the conference at The 
Hague if the Vatican were represented, there 
are indications that she might have been al- 
lowed to withdraw had not England said 
that if Italy went she would leave, too. Her 
Africa experiment has proved such a failure 
that there is already talk of her yielding 
Erytbrea to England. Yet this power, abso- 
lutely incapable of asserting itself against 
even Abyssinia, takes on a bold front against 
the Chinese Empire, and without even the 


pretext of a grievance ealls for not only a 


valuable concession, but an apology for an 
alleged discourtesy. Evidently China, as an 
Empire, is a negligable quantity. 

Another indication is the agreement re- 
ported to have been made between the two 
Powers most interested in Chinese affairs, 
Russia and Wngland. Again these two have 
clashed pens, if not swords, and this time it 
is Russia that has yielded. England is to 
finance the Newchwang railroad, and is to 
have an English director. Russia, however, 
enters a respectful protest, and waives not a 
jot of her claims to Manchuria as her legiti- 
mate sphere of influence for the present and 
of rule in the future. Meanwhile the Taotai 
of Shanghai, who had been too complaisant 
to the French Consul to suit his English as- 
sociate, has been dismissed, but the French- 
man, having failed to get his desired exten- 
sion, has joined hands with the Russian to 
prevent any general increase of the foreign 
settlements in which all shall share alike. 
Amid all this comes the Belgian claim, tho 
the report is not fully confirmed, for a con- 
cession at Hankau so that the Liu Han road 
from Peking may have its terminus in ter- 
ritory that the Belgian syndicate, which fur- 
nishes the capital, can control. 

It is evident that such a condition of things 
cannot continue indefinitely. Some under- 
standing must be reached. An understand- 
ing with China is impossible, now, whatever 
might have been the case had the young 
Emperor succeeded in establishing the re- 
forms on which he .>+ his heart. There re- 
mains simply an agreement between the 
Powers directly interested in China. The 
nature of such an agreement will depend 
upon whether it is the political or commer- 
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cial interests that shall control. England’s 
interests are purely commercial. It makes 
no essential difference to her what particular 
form of government exists in a particular 
locality so long as there is local security, and 
her merchants are free to carry on their 
business and introduce her manufactures. 
Russia’s interests on the other hand are 
primarily political. She needs Manchuria 
for the development of Siberia, and her 
whole system of internal development is so 
closely interwoven with her system of gov- 
ernment that she cannot work with or under 
local authorities whom she cannot control. 
For her a territorial agreement is the only 
possible satisfactory one, and that means 
partition. For England partition means ad- 
ditional territorial responsibilities, increased 
expense and a burden, financial and admin- 
istrative, from which it is no wonder that 
she recoils. 

It is matter of regret that in this agree- 
ment the United States has no voice. We 
wish that we might stand with Great 
Britain for the “‘ open door ” that shall bring 
to the Chinese people the best that the world 
has to give, including the possibility of re- 
habdilitation as a nation. That, however, 
seems for the time being impossible, and we 
must be content to watch with sympathy, if 
not with active co-operation, the result 
which all who have studied the history of 
England and Russia in Asia have long recog- 
nized as inevitable. It may be delayed, but 
the trend, of their development is inevitably 
toward a meeting of their frontiers. ‘The 
dying nations will yield to those that have 
still the vigor of life, and whether they wish 
it or not, the great forces of civilization are 
bound first to enfold and then to absorb the 
races that.will not accept their principles. 





SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS 
CALLINGS. 


SomE of our secular contemporaries, and 
especially the New York Sun, take advantage 
of Dr. Van Dyke’s probable acceptance of the 
chair of English Literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity to tell us that such a transfer from 
the pulpit to the teacher's office indicates a 
weakening of the faith in the importance of 
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religion. They tell us that if a minister can 
consent to cease preaching the gospel it is a 
proof that his spirit has become secular, and 


‘that he ought immediately to go, as Dr. Van 


Dyke goes, into a _ secular occupation. 
Whether it is a zeal for religious faith that 
inspires these criticisms we will not say; 
but the notion involved may claim a bit of 
attention. ; 

It is no new development that a preacher 
of the gospel should become a teacher; in- 
deed, it has hitherto been regarded as just 
what was to be expected. The preacher’s 
office and the teacher’s office have been re- 
garded as substantially the same, and if 
there is any divorce between them in public 
estimation it is a new and not an old phase. 
Not so very long ago the teaching body was 
mainly clerical, and such is still the fact to 
a very great extent. The masters of Eton 
and Harrow are taken from the ranks of 
clergymen, and they go from the master’s 
desk to the Episcopal bench. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is supposed to have 
developed the art of ecclesiastical proprieties, 
the teachers are nearly all clerics, or mem- 
bers of religious orders, whether male or fe- 
male. The Jesuits have been models of de- 
votion to their religious ideals, and they 
have always been, and they still are, a great 
teaching order. They think they honor re- 
ligion by putting their members to this serv- 
ice, and their members are famous in clas- 
sical studies, in history, science and litera- 
ture. 

Nor is this idea that a clergyman may best 
serve God and his generation as a teacher 
confined to the Roman and Anglican com- 
munions; it is similarly prevalent among all 
the Protestant bodies. Germany has a mul- 
titude of clerical teachers in her universities 
and schools. It has always been the custom 
in this country to choose ministers of the 
gospel as pre-eminently belonging to the 
learned profession, as presidents of colleges 
and teachers in no matter what department 
of learning. It would be hard to find a col- 
lege graduate who has not been taught by 
ministers. To speak of one who leaves the 
pulpit to accept a professor’s chair as dis- 
loyal to his religious duty is a contradiction 
of what has long been the common consent 
of the Church and the world, 
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And this common consent is right. The 
preaching profession has been a teaching 
profession ever since our Lord said, “Go 
teach all nations.” From the point of view of 
Christian faith and service the teacher of a 
class of youth can often exert as strong a re- 
ligious influence as the occupant of the pul- 
pit. The utterance of familiar instruction is 
often quite as effective as platform oratory. 
The teaching will often be quite as positively 
religious, and the opportunities for personal 
influence are more intimate. 

The indirect religious influence of a teacher 
may be stronger than the direct influence of 
the preacher. To be sure he is not talking 
religion all the time, but he is putting his 
religious convictions into what he says and 
giving it color and direction. Further than 
this, he is speaking to his pupils perhaps 
an hour, perhaps two hours, for five or six 
days in the week, while the preacher speaks 
on Sundays. Into the teacher’s instruction 
goes all his faith, and all the weight of 
character which the pupil nas discovered in 
him, and which adds its silent power to what 
his voice speaks. There is no better point 
of vantage which a minister can occupy— 
and all the world knows it—than that of a 
teacher who concentrates all his intellectual 
and all his moral power on the molding of 
the opinions and purposes of youth. 

Let, then, Dr. Van Dyke go to Princeton 
University with a good conscience. He is 
backed by all the wisdom and experience of 
the Christian Church, which has always 
fostered education and called its wisest men 
to the teacher’s office. Let him go not 
merely to teach English literature, but to 
make men who will honor the ideals of 
Christian character. He will be false to his 
profession as a teacher of Christianity and 
morals if he sinks to a mere bibliographer, to 
i recorder of successive styles and current 
drifts, and does not care to direct opinion 
and purpose as well as to cram the memory 
With facts or to dissect the qualities of style. 
What has made him an ethical teacher in the 
pulpit will make him an ethical teacher in 
the university. The conscience which has 
controlled him here will contra] him there, 
and the opportunity will be no less. The 
literature whose great works he will de- 
scribe to his pupils is pre-eminently Chris- 
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tian, and its lessons such a man as he can 
best teach. 





WAR AND LITERATURE. 


Wak at its best is a great evil; but some- 
times it serves us well in ways unforeseen, 
and with results unexpected. A glance at 
current literature, and a reference to what 
was current two or three years ago, will dis- 
cover a radical change, not only in moral 
tone, but in structural and imaginative form. 
The blast of war has had the force to shock 
human nature to its profoundest depths; it 
has, if we may- use the terms of science, 
caused a rearrangement of atoms by which 
vision, apprehension, taste and judgment 
have been renewed and freshened. In ap- 
pealing to men through their sensé of pa- 
triotism, in stirring their courage, in brac- 
ing their faith in themselves, in awaking a 
large sympathy and a masterful resentment, 
the trumpets and drums have done much 
to banish from our minds the pestilential 
conditions which made it possible for us to 
brook and even encourage a literature reek- 
ing with evil. 

Whenever art becomes too familiar with 
the shady side of commercial methods, as it 
somehow always seems to do in the course 
of a long period of peace, it more and more 
partakes of unconscionable things and 
grows flabby, sapless and toxic. The world’s 
imagination shares the sordid passion for 
mere gain, and that at any sacrifice of taste, 
conscience, morals. It needs some epoch- 
making change in popular attention, temper 
and aspiration to disinfect the whole area 
of life. Then comes war. 

This great scourge laid fiercely upon the 
world’s back emphasizes, as nothing else 
could, the sins that it is meant to punish us 
for; and at the same time it releases con- 
science and a whole legion of long-confined 
impulses toward heroic reforms. We real- 
ize death, and suffering worse than death; 
we see the real grandeur of human self-sac- 
rifice; brotherhood reveals itself; sisterhood 
takes on a heavenly robe and aureole in the 
nursing camp; pessimism disappears; life is 
worth living; death has its splendor. 

Such a sudden and radical change in our 
point of view cannot fail to show itself in 
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our art as it surely does in our life. Tolstof’s 
flabby doctrine of absolute non-resistance of 
evil, Zola’s apotheosis of filth, Thomas Har- 
dy’s sneers at the holiest human ties, the 
flood of diseased fiction—all may still exist, 
but in utter impotence to affect current taste 
or the dominant aspiration. The splendid 
wave of revolt against the criminal forces of 
art and life has even lifted Zola on high, so 
that, for the moment atleast, he looks like a 
moral hero. 

We must not say that war has done this. 
War is but a manifestation of the revolt of 
conscience. Revolutions bring wars, just as 
conditions of temperature bring destructive 
storms. We are not confined in our rear- 
rangement of elements to the area of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines—they are not 
our largest increment. We are reshaping 
ourselves inwardly for a wider, a purer and 
a better life, and for a fresh and wholesome 
art. 





BOSTON CHARITIES. 


IF one is tempted to be pessimistic he can- 
not do better than to take up the latest edi- 
tion, the fourth, of the Directory of the 
Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of 
Boston, and spend one or two solid hours in 
reading it. He cannot fail to be struck with 
the admirable arrangement, the clear, suc- 
cinct statements, the copious indexes (one 
even to the handsome advertising) and the 
general excellent make-up of the book; but 
these are external. 

It is the informing spirit that illumines 
the whole and that makes one think better 
of his kind, that should sweeten the sourest 
heart and turn the reader into an optimist. 

Probably other cities might make almost 
as good a showing, but they do not. The 
New York Directory of Charities follows in 
the same line; but that city is more of a 
wilderness and no list of its charities could 
be so compressed and ready-to-the-hand as 
this latest Boston book, with its four hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages of assorted and 
classified information. 

A directory is rather stupid reading, but 
this is a notable exception. One can in these 
pages trace the possible history of humanity, 
single specimens of it at least, from the 
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cradle to the grave. Here, for instance, is 
the Fragment Society, which for eighty- 
three years has been giving out little bundles 
of clothing for new-born babies, whose 
mothers would otherwise have none. There 
are in Boston societies enough to take that 
child, born eighty-three years ago, and care 
tor it in every stage of its existence till the 
worn out body is laid away to rest. 

Better, however, than the societies that 
offer charity to those in need, are the many 
which stand for education, for recreation, 
for social improvement, for inculcating hu- 
manity and morality and for thrift. Very 
interesting is it to see how carefully these 
are organized, and by comparing dates to 
learn that the latter have apparently in- 
creased out of proportion to those of the 
former, showing that self-respect and self. 
support are more encouraged than depend- 
ence on either private or public charity. 

The legal suggestions and the epitome of 
the laws applying to dwellings are features 
that add greatly to the value of this remark- 
able book and increase yet more strongly 
the conviction that things are growing bet- 
ter in this world along with civilization. ° 
What a different place, for example, will that 
far eastern town be when a companion to 
this volume can appear from the capital of 
Luzon ! 

It is an excellent commentary on the value 
of the Associated Charities that the prepara- 
tion of such an invaluable reference book— 
which should be in the hands of every stu- 
dent of social reform—was carried through 
by the central office of that society in our 
neighboring city. 





Two years ago what came to be known as 
the Allen law was passed by the Illinois 
Legislature. It was designed to permit an 
extension of the franchises of the Chicago 
street railroad companies for fifty years un- 
der very easy conditions. It is the common 
belief in Chicago that not less than $700,000 
was paid for this legislation, When a cor- 
rupt council in that city attempted to do its 
share of the foul work by extending the 
franchises, there was a remarkable popular 
uprising. Those were the days when citi- 
zens wore on their coats, as a decoration, a 
miniature hangman’s noose as a warning to 
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corrupt aldermen. The companies were de- 
feated, and last week the Allen bill, at the 
demand of the people of Chicago, was re- 
pealed by the Legislature. There was only 
one negative vote. But while the people 
were successful in preventing new encroach- 
ments, they are not satisfied with the old 
coaditions. The contest has brought support 
to those who say that municipalities should 
own their “ public utilities.” This doctrine 
is the platform on which ex-Governor Alt- 
geld stands as an independent candidate for 
Mayor. It is gaining ground in other cities, 
wherever railway or lighting corporations 
display greed and a cynical disregard for the 
public. The contest now going on in New 
York between the railway companies and 
the residents of Amsterdam avenue in- 
creases the number and influence of those 
who call for municipal ownership. The 
question is no longer one of the cost of serv- 
ice. The repeated corruption of State and 
municipal legislatures by corporations which 
have acquired great wealth by the use of 
public franchises furnishes an argument for 
municipal ownership which is constantly 
. gaining force with the people. In the Am- 
sterdam avenue case there may be seen on 
the part of the companies that contempt for 
popular sentiment, that disregard for the 
safety of human life, and that exertion of in- 
fluence over legislators which have caused 
popular indignation elsewhere in similar con- 
tests and stimulated the movement for mu- 
nicipal ownership. But it is in the Central 
West that the drift of public opinion more 
clearly sets in that direction, and especially 
in the cities where Governor Pingree and 
Mayor Jones have fought sturdily and suc- 
cessfully for the public good. 





THE average American reader probably 
has little more comprehension of the ritual- 
istic question that is agitating England so 
seriously than the English teacher had of 
the situation in our civil war when she asked 
why they did not “cut a canal between the 
North and South and let the South go.” ‘To 
give as fair as possible a view of the contro- 
versy we publish this week an article from 
the Nonconformist standpoint and hope to 
follow it by others representing the Evan- 
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gelical and High Church Episcopal views. 
To many the whole question seems to par- 
take of the nature of absurdity. If some 
people want to go to a confessional, burn in- 
cense, light altar lights, etc., why should 
they not do so ? If others do not like it let 
them go elsewhere. Each man to his liking. 
That is the way we do; why should they not 
do the same in England? Most of all, why 
should it be a political question? As Dr. 
Rogers shows so clearly, it is the fact of the 
establishment that alters the situation com- 
pletely. It is not merely religious practice 
but civil rights that are involved. There 
has been some alleviation at least so far 
as Nonconformists are concerned. Board 
schools are now possible, where a few years 
ago they were impossible. Burial rights 
are granted which formerly were refused, 
and at last a Dissenting minister has the 
same right as a rector of the Church of Eng- 
land in the solemnization of the marriage 
ceremony. Much, however, remains to be 
done, and the increasing insistence of the 
ritualists becomes a matter of considerable 
importance to those, particularly in country 
districts, who wish their children educated 
but do not care to have them taught that 
the confessional is an essential prerequisite 
to the communion, and that that service it- 
self is really a sacrifice, not a commemora- 
tion. In truth the question is one, as Dr. 
Rogers says, which involves the very funda- 
mentals of Protestant reaction against not 
merely the primacy of the Pope, but the accept- 
ance of the whole mass of doctrine and ritual 
which belongs not to the apostolic times but to 
the patristic and medieval ages. In this con- 
test English Evangelicals, whether Dissent- 
ers or Churchmen, should have and will have 
the hearty sympathy of their American 
brethren of every form of worship or church 
government. 





WE do not believe all the stories we hear 
about rowdy negro regiments in the South. 
The following statement, from the Chattanooga 
Times, a courageous paper which has more 
than once commended the Highth Immunes 
and demanded fair treatment for negro sol- 
diers, tells a different story from what comes 
by the Associated Press. On reaching Nash- 
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ville from Chickamauga Park the train 
containing the Eighth Immunes was raided 
by the police. A sheriff who was with the 
police squad thus describes the raid: 

“Tt was the best piece of work I ever wit- 
nessed. The police went to the depot, not 
armed with the regulation ‘ billy,’ but carrying 
stout hickory clubs about two and one-half 
feet long. ‘Their idea was that a mahogany or 
lignum vite billy was too costly a weapon to be 
broken over a negro’s head. The police were 
on board the train before it stopped even, and 
the way they went for the negroes was inspir- 
ing. The police tolerated no impudence, much 
less rowdyism, from the negroes, and if a darky 
even looked mad it was enough for some police- 
man to bend his club double over his head. In 
fact, after the police finished with them they 
were the meekest. mildest, most polite set of 
colored men I ever saw.” 





....We do not expect as much poetry from 
James Jeffrey Roche as we would have a 
right to claim if he were not the busy editor 
of The Pilot and responsible for its sharp 
and sometimes stinging paragraphs. We are 
especially glad to see his handsome tribute to 
Rudyard Kipling, for whom he prays: 


“God give you health and length of years! 
And us new treasures of your mind! 

Your loss would leave a world in tears 
And no successor leave behind.” 


This is all the prettier because Mr. Roche, as 
an unforgiving Irishman, has no love for Mr. 
Kipling as the exponent of British imperial- 
ism. But, he recognizes that Kipling has had 
“the courage of his youth” and has said 
what he believed to be true: 


“But what you saw or thought you saw 
With young and clear unblinking eyes, 
You said; and by the Jungle Law 
You could not have done otherwise.” 


....One of the blunders of the late war 
with Spain, not yet explained, was the fail- 
ure to seize the Caroline Islands. We had 
no American interest in Guam, but we had 
a real interest in the Carolines, which had 
been civilized by Americans, who had been 
driven out, or much injured in property and 
work, by the Spaniards, when they came 
into possession of those islands. There had 
been plenty of urgent representations on 
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the subject, and the public expected to hear 
that some one of the ships would stop on its 
way to Manila and take the islands, but this 
was, for some unaccountable reason, not 
done. At the conference in Paris our Com- 
missioners sought to buy the Carolines, but 
this was refused, and now they will proba- 
bly be sold to Germany. As a colonizing 
Power Germany has not governed in the in- 
terest of the people governed, but she will 
do better than Spain at any rate. 


....Very glad are we to hear that our 
Government proposes to enlist native troops 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico. General 
Henry, in Porto Rico, favors the proposition 
and will organize a battalion at once of four 
hundred men. The stories of his concern be- 
cause a volunteer regiment was brought 
back to this country are absurd. He has 
three regiments of regulars left, and we have 
reason to know that unless he has lately 
changed his mind, which we do not believe, 
he would feel able to control the island with 
a single regiment and native police. Good 
administration will make government easy. 


....Only the presence of the United States 
forces in Cuba prevents civil war there. 
Think of General Gomez, the chief general 
of the Cuban revolutionary army, depused 
by the rump of a Cuban Assembly and de- 
nounced as a traitor because he would ac- 
cept the three million dollars which our coun- 
try generously gives to the Cuban soldiers ! 
A genuine Cuban Assembly is called for, but 
it cannot be provided for till after the Span- 
ish Government has accepted the treaty and 
a basis of suffrage has been laid down. 


....-No one would object to the appoint- 
ment by the President of General Wheeler as 
a brigadier in the regular army; but the ap- 
pointment of M. C. Butler would be a very 
different thing. His record in the Hamburg, 
S. C., massacre is not yet forgotten, and 
should not be. 


.... We see the beginning of civil adminis- 
tration in the Philippines in the announce- 
ment that Colonel Smith, in command at 
Iloilo, has authority to establish a native au- 
tonomous administration. That should be, 
and we doubt not is, the aim in all our colo- 
nial administration. 





RELIGIOUS. 


TOYS. 

A WATCHWORD FOR ANY DAY IN LENT. 
BY WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector oF Grace Cuurcn, New York 

Goop Christians are admonished by a high 
authority to “ put away childish things.” 

Among the most familiar of all childish 
things are toys. What would it mean really 
to put away toys? There are some who 
never put them away. There are countless 
men and women whose chief delight; all 
through those years that ought to be their 
most useful ones, is found in toys. <A toy is 
a make-believe representation of some re- 
ality far more precious than itself. The real 
value of toys lies in their effect upon the 
imagination—one of the most important ele- 
ments in our complex human nature. It is 
through the imagination that we reach out 
and grasp things better than those we have 


previously attained to. All enterprise, all 
adventure, all progress gets its impulse from 
the imagination. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance to a child that his imagina- 
tion be continually quickened and kept ac- 


tive. Up to a certain time toys serve this 
purpose; they carry the child into a region 
of thought and feeling quite different from 
that in which he would find himself living 
if he had them not. A toy ship, a toy sol- 
dier, a toy locomotive, these give a child his 
first introduction to the great facts of human 
life, which are covered by such words as 
travel, war and commerce. But there comes 
a time when the toy, from having been a 
help to the imagination, becomes a clog upon 
it. The child “ finds out” his toy, and the 
moment this occurs it is time for the child- 
ish thing to be put away. So long as the 
toy was accepted as a just and true image 
of the reality for which it stood, just so long 
it had value, but to tie the child to the toy 
after his illusion has faded is to do him 
both an injustice and an injury. Whenever 
we see a child playing happily with toys, 
after the time of toys has passed, we infer, 
and rightly, that something has gone wrong 


with the mind; it is a case of arrested de- 
velopment; a dwarfing of the intelligence 
has occurred; the imagination has failed to 
put away the childish things which properly 
should no longer have any charms for it. 

Now the grave mistake which a great 
many young people commit is that of sup- 
posing they have given up toys, when really 
the only thing they have done has been to 
exchange toys. They have put away one 
set of childish things, but they have done so 
only to take up with another set. What we 
want is to have the imagination set on fire 
by the torch of the Spirit; to have the af- 
fections enamored of the very best things 
there are; to get out of that state of being 
in which the heart is wholly absorbed in 
possessions which can be seen and touched, 
and to get into that state of being in which 
to be helpful to others, to be true and just in 
word and deed, patient and fearless, hope- 
ful, sympathetic and generous, is seen to be 
an end far better worth praying for than 
that the multitude of our playthings should 
be increased. 

I am not emptily declaiming against either 
the making of money or the pleasures of so- 
ciety. The responsibility of amassing wealth 
was laid on man when God told him to sub- 
due the earth; the divine sanction was given 
to society when the family was ordained. 
No, I am neither defaming wealth nor decry- 
ing amusements; I am simply seeking to 
hold you to the law of proportion; endeavor- 
ing to help you in the settlement of compara- 
tive values; showing you how really childish 
are some of those things by which many, 
who fancy they have over-passed childhood’s 
limits, set great store and are practically 
enslaved. Give unto us, Lord, the increase 
of faith, hope and charity. That is’ the 
prayer young, ardent souls ought to be pray- 
ing with all their might, now while life is 
opening itself to their approach; but appar- 
ently how few there are to pray it. I say 
“apparently.” Perhaps there are more than 
we think. Possibly at this very moment 
there are hearts within these walls from 
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which the cry goes up, the cry inaudible to 
all save God: Free me, Eternal Father, free 
me from this bondage to things seen and 
temporal; make me to desire that which 
thou dost promise, and to love that which 
thou dost command. 

Thus to pray, depend upon it, is to take 
the first step toward really putting away 
childish things. ; 

The Christian life makes no heavier de- 
mand on us, in this regard, than the military 
life. What is it that really counts in the 
army? Nothing counts there unless it is of 
such sort that it can be expressed in terms 
of the Spirit. Courage counts; honor counts; 
genius counts; invisible possessions every 
one of them. The General is rated accord- 
ing to his power to fight battles and to win 
them, and not by the brillianecy of his uni- 
form or the splendor of his camp equipage. 
In times of peace, to be sure, these trifles, 
these toys come to possess a certain acciden- 
tal prominence wholly out of proportion to 
their real value, but the moment war is de- 
clared the army puts away childish things 
and takes its stand on manhood pure and 
simple. There is a great deal about military 
life that is antagonistic to and destructive 
of religion, but this much good soldiers and 
true Christians have in common: a fine scorn 
for what is sordid, mean and base, and a 
rooted reluctance to see the things that dig- 
nify a man overwhelmed and smothered by 
the things that merely ornament him. The 
fact that now and then it does rouse a pam- 
pered and. luxurious people out of its bond- 
age to mere animal enjoyments, and for the 
moment relegates childish things to the sec- 
ond place, is the sole consideration that tells 
in favor of war. In no other light can we 
think of a “ God of battles ” as adorable. 

But if childish things are to be really put 
away, what would God have us bring into 
our lives to take their place? Do not imag- 
ine for a moment that you are to be the less 
a& man because you determine to dismiss 
playthings to the rear and to summon char- 
acter to the front. Ne type of life grows a 
more virile root than does the spiritual life; 
no manhood rings truer than the manhood 
which bears the mint-mark of the cross of 
Jesus Christ. 

To-day, at the threshold of your life, two 
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images confront you: Pleasure and Duty. 
The one stands with her apron full of toys, 
not indeed the very same that you left in the 
nursery and on the playground, but still 
toys; the other proffers, somewhat sternly, 
it must be owned, a suit of armor and a 
sword. Will you or will you not put away 
the childish things? Will you or will you 
not accept the man’s equipment? 





THE LUTHRERAN CHURCH IN 
GERMANY. 
BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 

THE’ problem of Church union in Ger- 
many, which was made prominent by the 
proposal of King Frederick William III of 
Prussia in 1817, was not fairly settled till 
1829, when the revised Church order was 
adopted. The Lutheran and Calvinistic 
faiths were combined in one Church, with- 
out being amalgamated. The union found 
three parties within the Church—a Luther- 
an party, clinging to the old Lutheran 
standards; a Calvinistic party, clinging to 
Calvinism, yet neither of them seeing any 
incongruity in a union which united without 
unifying; and a central party of true union- 
ists, who buried their differences and amal- 
gamated their beliefs into what was neither 
Lutheranism nor Calvinism, but Unionism. 

From the very beginning there had been 


-a threefold reaction against union: That of 


rationalism, which awakened Claus Harms 
and gave to Germany the Evangelische Kir- 
chenzeitung, and which finally made fiasco in 
the rebellion of 1830; that of the Krumachers 
in the Wupperthal, which was in the main 
reabsorbed by the Union and left a small 
Calvinistic element; ‘and finally a purely 
Lutheran reaction. Breslau in _ Silesia 
formed its focus. Professor Scheibel had al- 
ready in 1832 been deprived of his professor- 
ship on account of his determined antago- 
nism, and had gone into exile in Bavaria, 


“where he‘died in 1848. His friend and col- 


league, Professor Steffens, now headed the 
movement, and in 1835 several suspended 
Silesian Lutheran ministers held a synod at 
Breslau; but the Government so rigorously 
oppressed the movement that it was fairly 
crushed to the earth. During the reign of 
Frederick William IV the laws were modi- 
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fied and greater tolerance was shown, and 
thus in 1841 the independent Lutheran 
Chureh was organized at Breslau. 

But secession is ever apt to breed seces- 
sion, and soon dissensions appeared among 
the free Lutherans. The main points of dif- 
ference were the doctrine of the Church and 
that of Church offices. 

The majority, led by the founder, [luschke, 
held that the Church is naturally impure 
and imperfect, ‘ embracing even unbeliev- 
’ Its government is a jus divinum, and 
only outwardly regarded a jus humanum. 
The minority denied that unbelievers can 
belong either to the visible or to the invisi- 
ble Church. In the government of the 
Church they saw no jus divinum at all, 
merely a human arrangement, a jus humanum. 
They claimed that each pastor had supreme 
power in his own church. And thus in 1861 
the minority seceded and joined the so-called 
Immanuel Synod. 'The Breslauer Synod at 
once disfellowshiped them, and the free Lu- 
theran Church, small as it was, lay divided 
in two bitterly hostile camps. 

Recently signs of better things have ap- 
peared. The Breslauer Synod removed the 
bar to fellowship, provided the Immanuel 
faction would withdraw its charge of un- 
soundness in doctrine. Last summer the 
Immanuel Synod proposed , seven theses, 
which were sent to the Ober-Kirchen-Colle- 
gium at Breslau for approval. This body re- 
fused to approve these propositions, because 
by so doing it would set up a new creed; but 
the conviction was expressed that their con- 
tents proved that there was no doctrinal dif- 
ference between the two synods. 

The Breslauer Synod wishes to deal with 
the individual churches and members rather 
than with the Immanuel Synod, for fear that 
a perfect union could never be consummated 
if local churches continued a divided exist- 
ence, 

The Immanuel Synod has appointed a com- 
mittee of five to promote the cause of union 
and has requested the Ober-Kirchen-Collegi- 
um at Breslau to do the same. The signs of 
the times, therefore, point to the hope of 
union of these remnants of the great Lu- 
theran Church. The schism in Germany has 
been perpetuated in America. Union at home 
might bring a similar result in the new coun- 
try, where Luther’s Church has achieved a 
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progress of which the mother Church may 
well be proud. 


West. Tueor, Sem., HoLtanp, Mich, 





THE American Missionary Association has 
decided to ‘enter upon educational work 
in Porto Rico on the same lines adopted in 
the South and West for negroes and Indians. 
The points selected are San Juan, Mayaguez 
and Utuado. 

~...A bill has passed both Houses of the 
Illinois Legislature and received the signa- 
ture of the authorities of the State for the 
placing of a statue of Miss Frances BE. Wil- 
lard in Statuary Hall, Washington. It is 
known that each State is entitled to place in 
that hall the statues of two noted citizens, 
and IHinois has thus honored her greatest 
woman citizen. 

....The American Board’s receipts con- 
tinue to advance in donations and fall off in 
legacies, leaving a total of decrease. The 
figures for February were $46,205, against 
$47,376 for the previous year; and for the 
six months $251,815, against $308,072 for the 
corresponding period of last year. The total 
increase in donations in six months was 
$20,144. Legacies have decreased $56,518, 
and there is a decrease in receipts for the 
debt of nearly $20,000. 

....Two results have followed from the 
Pope’s encyclical on Americanism. One is 


‘the withdrawal by Father Klein of his 


French translation of the “ Life of Father 
Hecker;” and the other is the declaration 
by the Paulists that they are fully in accord 
with the letter and spirit of the Pope’s 
teaching. A telegram was sent to Rome im- 
mediately on the publication of the encycli- 
eal and now a letter has been sent going into 
fuller detail. 

....The latest protest against the admis- 
sion to the House of Representatives of Con- 
gressman-elect Roberts, of Utah, comes from 
the Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints, which has just closed a three days’ 
conference in its old temple at Kirtland, 
Ohio. Delegates were present from a num- 
ber of States and resolutions were adopted 
against the seating or retaining as a legis- 
lator in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of any one who is guilty of the 
crime of polygamy, or plural marriage. 

...- After four years of pastoral work in 
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Washington in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. T. De Witt Talmage has ten- 
dered his resignation. He gives as his reason 
the increasing demands upon him for relig- 
ious journalism and the calls for general 
work in the cities, which have increased so 
much of late as to make it impracticable for 
him to meet fully the demands in each di- 
rection, and in his judgment the second is 
more imperative than the first. Dr. Byron 
Sunderland, who was made pastor emeritus 
on Dr. Talmage’s appointment, becomes 
again pastor of the church, and it is reported 
will be expected to continue as such as: long 
as he shall live. 


...- After all the Temple Emanu-E]l is not 
to have Dr. Emil Hirsch, of Mt. Sinai Tem- 
ple, Chicago, as its rabbi. There has been 
considerable uncertainty in the matter and 
at one time Dr. Hirsch sent his assurances 
that he would accept the call to New York. 
Since then, however, on reconsidering the 
matter, he asked that he be released from 
that promise, and the congregation in this 
city has granted his request. So far as ap- 
pears there is no question of financial inter- 
est one way or another. The Chicago con- 
gregation made his position there a life one 
with a large salary; and he also has a pro- 
fessorship of Semitic languages in the Chi- 
eago University, which is extremely attract- 
tive to him. 

....The reports with regard to Dr. Yan 
Dyke’s going to Princeton as professor of 
inglish ‘literature have been confirmed dur- 
ing the week. The endowment has been 
raised and it is understood that Dr. Van 
Dyke has accepted, altho he does not give 
any time at which he will undertake his du- 
ties. In his letter to the church announcing 
his willingness to stay with them after the 
call to Johns Hopkins University, he said 
that there were special reasons demanding 
his service for them, so now he feels that for 
the time being, at any rate, the need for 
him in the city is the greatest, and he will 
not take up his work at Princeton until cer- 
tain things are accomplished, altho he gives 
no intimation as to what is to be done. . 


....1f we can accept what, with a viola- 
tion of the confidence of a private interview, 
M. Charbonel, a French abbé who has lately 
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withdrawn from the Roman Catholic 
Church, writes to The Outlook, Cardinal Gib- 
bons is quite as much a liberal at heart as 
Archbishop Ireland. We quote: 


“T had an interview with him, three years 
ago, when he passed through Paris. The Con- 
gress of Religions was then being agitated. 
Our talk was very free and candid. He told 
me how difficult all initiative and courageous 
innovations became when one needed constant 
assurances from Rome, and had to seek support- 
ers amid the most complex and inert adminis- 
tration of affairs that one can possibly find any- 
where, and to move forward only by intrigue 
alone. ‘Then, as if summing it all up, he sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘The Church is a bureau of 
administrators, and it ought to become a group 
of apostles again!’ 

“ As we were speaking of Catholic action in 
France, the gentle and paternal-looking great 
American could not prevent a disdainful curve 
from playing about his lips. Trying to smile, 
he simply murmured: ‘ Yes, the French priests 
are saints, but Middle-Age saints; 
praying saints, not men of action; .. . 
kneeling saints, Cardinal Richard, in 
a word. And meanwhile the modern world is 
working in politics, sociology and science. The 
priests, in order to be dispensed from acting, 
lay all that is to be done upon the Lord, by dint 
0. prayers.’ ”’ 


.-.--By a recent decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals at Cincinnati the 
long controversy over the property of the 
United Brethren in Christ has been decided. 
In 1885 the General Conference of that body 
created a commission to revise the Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the protest of a number against it 
as unconstitutional and revolutionary. The 
work of the commission was submitted for 
approval and this latter class refused to vote. 
Of those who did vote more than two-thirds 
approved the revision, and the General Con- 
ference in 1889 proclaimed it as the funda- 
mental belief and organic law of the Church. 
Those who opposed it held that the whole 
proceeding was unconstitutional, withdrew 
from the General Conference and proceeded 
to legislate and elect bishops and general of- 
ficers. The majority were called Liberals 
while the others were termed Radicals, or, 
as the distinction has been passed on in the 
different statistical reports, the latter were 
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called United Brethren in Christ (Old Con- 
stitution). As there was no territorial divid- 
ing line, two sets of conferences were estab- 
lished bearing the same names and covering 
the same territory. There resulted a large 
number of suits in the courts to test the con- 
trol of the property involved. By far the 
greater majority of these suits have been de- 
cided in favor of the Liberals, but a few have 
been rendered on the other side. The great 
test of the whole question came up in regard 
to the large publishing house at Dayton, 
Ohio, and a number of colleges were also in- 
volved. Now the decision of the court is 
rendered unanimously and gives the property 
to the Liberals as against the Radicals, or 
Old Constitution party. It is reported that 
the Liberals have been compelled to spend 
$20,000 in defending these suits. It is gen- 
erally supposed that this decision, as that of 
a federal court of final jurisdiction, will end 
the litigation. 

....We find in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review for January an interesting 
study in Church statistics by John Clark 
Hill. The special point brought forward is 
a comparison of the percentage of ad- 
ditions to church membership on exam- 
ination. His figures cover the Old 
School and the New School Presbyte- 
rians separately from 1849 to 1869 and 
the united body from 1870 to 1898; the Con- 
gregational churches from 1888 to 1898, and 
the United Presbyterian Church for the 
same period. He also has a percentage in- 
crease on examination for these bodies and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
years 1889 to 1898. According to this the 
Northern Presbyterian Church has increased 
its total communicants from 431,561 in 1870 
to 975,877 in 1898 by a very steady advance. 
The additions on examination, however, 
have varied very considerably, from 32,003 
in 1870 to 57,041 in 1898, the lowest figures 
being in 1881—25,344, and the highest in 
1894—74,826. The percentage has steadily 
declined from 7.4 per cent. in 1870 
to 5 per cent. in 1898, with, of course, varia- 
tions during the different years. In the 
Congregational churches the total number 
of communicants has advanced from 457,584 
In 1888 to 625,864 in 1898; the additions on 
confession from 25,994 to 31,090, the high- 
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est figures being for 1895—38,853. The rate has 
not varied greatly; 5.6 per cent. in 1889 and 
5 per cent. in 1898. In the United Presby- 
terian Church the total number of communti- 
cants has advanced somewhat steadily from 
98,992 in 1888 to 126,339 in 1898, tho the 
figures for 1897 are good. The additions on 
examination have remained on the whole 
very nearly the same, not far from 8,000, a 
trifle less in 1898 than in 1889. The percent- 
age has thus considerably decreased; 8 per 
cent. in 1889 to 6.3 in 1898. The percentages 
alone are given for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and have fallen from 2 per cent. in 
1889 to 0.7 per cent in 1897. In estimating 
the value of these figures a great many 
things are to be kept in mind. In the Pres- 
byterian Church the figures include the 
mission fields, as also in the United Presby- 
terian Church. In the Congregational 
churches they are entirely confined to this 
country.. In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
they include in all probability the large 
membership in Europe and on the mission 
field. Another fact to be kept in mind, to 
which the author refers, and which is to be 
observed in regard to all statistics, the years 
included vary, so that absolute comparison 
is impracticable. The figures given, for in- 
stance, for 1898 to the Presbyterian Church 
are those reported to the General Assembly 
in May of that year and are really the fig- 
ures for 1897; so also the figures for the 
Congregational churches are those taken 
from the year-book for 1898 but covering 
the year 1897. These differences of date 
do not vitiate any comparison, because they 
are not supposed to be absolute but merely: 
relative, and a divergence of a few months 
is scarcely worthy of note. The compiler 
draws no inferences from the figures, giving 
them for public consideration and desiring 
simply that the facts revealed by them be 
carefully studied. Of these evidently the 
most important is the decrease:in the per- 
centage. That the Presbyterian Church in 
1870 should add more than 7 per cent. of its 
membership by examination and in 1898 
only 5 per cent. is a matter calling for the 
most careful study. The Congregational 
record is somewhat better, tho by no means 
what it should be. The United Presbyterian 
Church shows a falling off similar to that 
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of the ‘Presbyterian. The percentage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church seems some- 
what out of line. There must be some error 
in regard to it. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


A BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOG- 
ICAL TABLET. 


In the last number of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, Professor Sayce 
writes of the newly discovered Babylonian 
chronological tablet which has been recently ac- 
quired by the British Museum, and which 
writes of the newly discovered Babylonian chron- 
ological tablet which has been recently ac- 
reckoning time by the most important event of 
each year goes back to a remote period in Baby- 
lonian history. It was a matter of great mo- 
ment in a commercial nation to determine on an 
exact system of chronology, as the validity of 
contracts and other legal documents depended 
largely on accurate dating. 'The system selected 
at an early period was that which dated the 
year by the chief event, and among these events 
the accession and death of kings figured neces- 
sarily in a prominent way. Lists were there- 
fore made which recorded not only the succes- 
sive years of a king’s reign by the events which 
characterized them, but also those of an entire 
dynasty or a succession of dynasties. In this 
way Babyloniah chronology was placed on a 
firm footing, and the later historian was able 
to make use of these chronological annals to 
determine the date of any event in the past 
history of the country. On the basis of these 
lists, a series of dynastic summaries. was com- 
piled, in which were recorded the length of each 
dynasty and that of the diferent reigns that 
composed it. Many years ago one of the dy- 
nastic tablets was discovered by Mr. Pinches, 
but its condition was so mutilated that the de- 
cipherment of the dates was almost impossible, 
and it gave rige to a number of rival chrono- 
logical systems. It had thus far been supposed 
that the dates that were decipherable on the tab- 
let were at least trustworthy, but the newly dis- 
covered chronological tablet appears to throw 
doubt on even that point, and as it contains one 
of the lists of dates from which the dynastic 
tablet was compiled, it can certainly claim 
greater accuraty than the compilation. 

The new chronological tablet, written for the 
most part in Sumerian, was drawn up in the 
reign of Ammizadok, the great-grandson of 
Samsi-iluna, with whose death it ends. It gives 
a full chronological register of the earlier reigns 
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of the first dynasty of Babylon, to which Am- 
mi-zadok and Samsi-iluna belonged, enumerat- 
ing one by one the principal events of each year. 
At the end of each reign there is a summary of 
the number of years it lasted, thus making the 
chronology exact. For instance, we read: 

“1. The year when Sumu-la-ilu became king and 
the canal Samas-Khegallu was dug. 

“2. The year following that when the canal 
Samas-Khegallu was dug. 

“3. The year when the KhalibQ was slain with 
the sword.” 

And thus it continues through thirty-six 
years, and ends with: 

“The 36 years of the reign of Sumu-la-ilu.” 

A considerable portion of the tablet is de- 
stroyed, but we still have the records of eight 
reigns, altho the column of the King Samsi- 
iluna is badly mutilated. The tablet ends with 
the Colophon. 

“The 2nd day of the month Iyyar, the year 
when Ammi-zadok the king .. .” 

The differences that exist between this tablet 
and the dynastic tablet are serious ones. Su- 
mu-abu is recorded as having reigned 14 instead 
of 15 years, Sumu-la-ilu 36 instead of 35 years, 
Sin-muballidh 20 instead of 30 years, Kham- 
murabi 43 instead of 55 years, and Samsi-iluna 
38 instead of 35 years. The first two discrep- 
ancies are slight and may have arisen from a 
difference in the method of dating the accession, 
but the last three are serious. The correctness 
of .we chronological tablet cannot be questioned, 
as it was drawn up while the dynasty of Sumu- 
abu was still on the throne. The discrepancies 
in the dynastic tablet may have arisen from 
the fact that the compiler possibly included in 
the reigns of legitimate kings the reigns of rival 
princes, as he did in the case of the Kassite dy- 
nasty. And we know from the contract tab- 
lets that rival sovereigns ruled in Babylonia 
under Sumu-la-ilu, Sin-muballidh, and Kham- 
murabi. 

The compiler calls the dynasty that of Baby- 
lon, but the chronological tables show that 
Babylon was not made the capital of the king- 
dom, or perhaps even captured, until the reign 
of the second king of the dynasty. Mr. Sayce 
says: 

“The dynasty probably followed that of Ur, and 
represented a conquest of the older native princes 
by invaders from Arabia. At all events the 
reign of its founder was characterized by the erec- 
tion of ‘the chief temple of the Moon-god,’ the 
patron deity of Ur, while the ‘fortress of Baby- 
lon’ was not built ‘until the fifth year of the reign 
of Sumu-la-ilu. It was not until the thirteenth 


year of his reign that the neighboring city of Kis 
was taken and the way opened to the north.” 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL COM- 
BINATIONS. 


THE great “industrial” corporations or- 
ganized in this country in the year 1898 have 
an authorized capital of $916,176,000, which 
exceeds by more than 50 per cent. the au- 
thorized capital of all similar projects incor- 
porated and-offered to the public in England 
during the same year, the English list in- 
cluding mining and municipal undertakings, 
which are excluded from the American total 
given above. The summit of English activ- 
ity in this field was reached in 1889, when 
the incorporation and marketing of large 
breweries and other industrial concerns 
raised the total to $947,000,000. But in 1898 
the movement was seen here in its early 
stages, for in only two months of 1899 we 
have surpassed that great total of $916,000,- 
000. The authorized capital of the “ indus- 
trial’ corporations, commonly called Trusts, 
organized in January and February was 
$1,106,300,000, and incorporations completed 
or planned have since added not less than 
$300,000,000. The rate for two months, if 
maintained through the year, would give a 
total of $6,637,800,000, or an authorized cap- 
ital, for a few score of corporations, exceed- 
ing that of all the 322,000 manufacturing 
concerns ($6,139,397,000) of the United States 
as enumerated in the census of 1890! 

These extraordinary figures, and the wild 
force of the speculative movement which en- 
courages and supports the organizers of these 
companies, suggest caution and should turn 
the attention of investors to the teachings 
of experience. We notice that certain finan- 
ciers who have been regarded as advocates 
of the methods used and the economic doc- 
trines accepted by the promoters of these 
consolidations, are now becoming cautious 
and are disposed to criticise severely many 
of the new companies. One of these gentle- 
men says: “There have been organized a 
sreat many flimsy Trusts, which will have 
served their purpose when their promoters 
have taken profits based on fictitious values. 
These cannot last. They are certain to break 
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at some time in the future, and when they 
do they may cause very widespread trouble.” 
This man is neither a pessimist nor an oper- 
ator on the “ bear” side. Our great crops 
and. unprecedented export trade, the in- 
creased earnings of railroads, and that re- 
vival of commercial confidence which has 
been caused by the reclamation of the Sen- 
ate, make a broad and firm foundation for 
investment purchases, a great volume of 
trade in securities at rising prices, and the 
floating of new enterprises. Such a stock 
market as we have had for the last three 
months cannot easily be shaken by reaction 
in securities of one distinct class, but event- 
ually the market value of the new Trust 
stocks will be adjusted to accord with the 
actual value and earnings of the properties 
which they represent. The public cannot 
see now how many of these organizations 
will hereafter deserve to be classed with the 
Sugar Trust, as payers of dividends, and 
how many will have careers like those of 
the old Cordage Trust and Distillers’ Com- 
pany. 

A large majority of these new corporations 
are greatly overcapitalized. They have pro- 
cured charters under laws which impose no 
restrictions in this respect, and the Stock 
Exchange has failed to require from them 
such reports as are given to the public by 
railroad companies. It is well known that 
in a majority of these new companies or con- 
solidations the preferred stock is equal to or 
exceeds the actual value of the properties, 
while the common stock stands for “ good. 
will’? and vague possibilities of profit which 
may or may not be realized. In some in- 
stances the authorized capital is three or four 
times a fairly appraised value of the plants, 
some of which, earning little or no profit, 
are tied to others which have yielded good 
returns.. There are examples of capital 
which is seven times the reported capital 
engaged in the entire industry when the last 
census was taken; of a capitalization equal 
to two or three times the value of the annual 
output of the entire industry and requiring 
for the payment of the projected dividends 
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an average selling profit of from 12 to 20 
per cent. on the whole product; of capital 
equal to four times the stated capital of the 
constituent concerns, on which very small 
dividends have recently been paid. 

Such inflation is not warranted by the 
promised economies of manufacture and 
sale, which sometimes never have an exist- 
ence outside of the prospectus. It can 
rarely be transformed into solid values by a 
considerable and arbitrary advance of prices. 
Such an advance, if made, rarely yields a 
permanent benefit, and it is sure to excite 
popular resentment. The recent increase of 
about 40 per cent. in the price of tin plate, 
a considerable part of which was warranted 
by the higher cost of raw materials and an 
increase of wages, has induced a prominent 
protectionist journal to warn the combined 
manufacturers that they are exposing the 
duty on tin plate to “ the most serious peril.” 
In too many cases the size of the authorized 
capital is measured by the greed of the pro- 
moter, the desire of managers to speculate, 
or the purpose of some owners to unload 
upon the public. The promoter has in mind 
his fee and is not concerned as to the future 
of the company. Eventually there comes an 
adjustment, as we have said, but it is made 
at the cost of the sufferings of many who 
have been led to invest without having 
knowledge of the actual value or the earning 
power of the associated plants. Others suf- 
fer also by reason of the indirect influence 
of such an adjustment upon companies more 
carefully and fairly organized. The States 
by their legislation concerning corporations, 
and the Stock Exchange by requiring full 
and clear reports as the price of trading 
privileges, could prevent much of this suf- 
fering and loss, and reduce the risk to which 
investors in such securities are exposed. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Tne Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany had, on January ist, a surplus of 
$8,067,147.71. A quarterly dividend of 14% 
per cent. on the capital stock issued has just 
been declared. The surplus at present is 
$7,875,887.21. 

....Walter S. Johnston, the President of 
the American Surety Company, has recently 
been elected President of the State Trust 
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Company. The capital and surplus of the 
company are $1,800,000. William A. Nash 
and Henry H. Cook are Vice-Presidents, and 
H. M. Francis is Secretary and Treasurer. 


....-Last week the Paymaster at the 
United States Sub-Treasury in this city was 
very busy getting off the three million dol- 
lars in specie to pay the Cuban soldiers. It 
required six hundred cases in which to ship 
the money. The silver coin alone weighed 
45 tons, and the $1,500,000 in five-dollar 
gold pieces weighed 3 tons. 

....Bradstreet’s reports that industrial and 
trade activity is still very marked all over 
the country. In manufacturing lines there 
is specially great activity. Advances in 
wages last week, further reported, swell the 
number of workers whose wages have been 
increased to some 175,000. Business fail- 
ures for the week numbered 177, as compared 
with 247 in this week a year ago. The bank 
clearings have fallen off about 11 per cent. 
from last week. The very cold and stormy 
weather which extended throughout almost 
the whole country in February has made - 
the railroad showings very unfavorable; 
only about half of the roads which have re- 
ported show increases. 

DIVIDENDS AND COUPONS. 

United Traction & Electric Company, 1 
per cent., payable April ist. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 114 per 
per cent., payable April 15th. 

Commercial Cable Company, 134 per cent., 
payable April 1st. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company (preferred), $3.50 per share, payable 
April 20th. 

Chicago, Milwankee & St. Paul Railway 
Company (common), $2.50 per share, payable 
April 20th. 

Manhattan Railway Company, quarterly, 1 
per cent., payable April ist. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS. 


Merchants’ Exch.... 124 
New York N.B.A.. 244% 
North America 


Imp. and Traders’ 
Mechanics’ 


520 | Republic, 
.... 203 | State of New York.. 12334 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
Farmers’ Loan........1417 ; State,............ Godiacl 
N. Y. Life Ins and Title Guarantee 
Trust..........,+00e- 1450|U S. Mort, and Trust. 3°0 








THE RATE OF INTEREST DURING 
THE NEXT 1WENTY YEARS. 


SHALL life insurance companies raise the 
standard of the valuation of policies from a 
4 per cent. to a 3% or 3 per cent. basis is a 
question that is again being agitated. The 
rate of valuation during the past twenty 
or more years has generally been on a’ 4 per 
cent. basis, but life insurance companies 
during the past few years have not been 
able to earn as much interest from their 
invested funds; in fact, the rate of interest 
has been steadily declining, so that it has 
Leen necessary in recent years to lay aside 
a larger sum to earn the same amount of in- 
terest. To compute the interest at 3 per 
cent. instead of 4 per cent. is raising the 
standard of valuation. We have recently 
received the following letter from James W. 
Alexander, Vice-President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society: 

“It is of the utmost importance to life as- 
surance companies, whose funds are invested 
for the protection of widows and orphans, 
to decide upon. a conservative basis on 
which to make computations for the future; 
as most contracts of life assurance run for 
many years. ’ 

* As you know, the premiums paid to life 
assurance companies are higher or lower 
according to the rate of interest procurable 
on investments throughout the future, which 
is a vastly important factor to be taken into 
account. A life company says in effect to each 
policy holder: ‘The money paid by you will 
be invested and will earn interest, and this 
interest will, in part, pay your policy when it 
matures; consequently you need not pay as 
uch in premiums as would be necessary 
otherwise.’ This being the case, and as life as- 
surance contracts run so far into the future, 
it is absolutely necessary to compute the fu- 
ture interest earnings on a basis which will 
he realized beyond ail peradventure. 

“There are approximately ten million life 
assurance policies in force in the United 
States, for a total amount of over six billion 
dollars, This being the case, you can read- 
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ily see that this subject of interest is one of 
great importance, not only to this company 
or to the life assurance companies generally, 
but to the community at large; and we think 
that it is certainly worthy of study and dis- 
cussion by the press, who are always ready 
to do their best to forward in any way the 
well-being of the community.” 


Mr. Alexander has also sent a _ letter 
to leading financiers in various parts 
of the United States, inquiring what 
rate of interest, in their judgment, may 


be considered safe to count upon, as ob- 
tainable on all invested assets of a life in- 
surance company during the next twenty 
years. Replies have been received from a 
large number. Two bank presidents name 4 
per cent.; one says 3%-.0 4; quite a number 
say 3 to 344; a few say 2% ‘to 3; the majority 
—including officers of the National Park Bank 
and National Bank of Commerce and the 
United States Trust Company and banking 
houses like Vermilye & Co., Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., Seligman & Co. and August Belmont 
& Co.—say 3 per cent. Undoubtedly the trend 
of interest rates is downward and has been 
downward for a quarter century past; 
history is repeating itself in this. Reserve 
valuations and, of course, premium rates, 
will all have to come, at no distant day, to 
the 3 per cent. basis. 

The 3 per cent. standard was adopted in 
1882 by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., of which 
Col. Jacob L. Greene is President. We 
heartily commended the conservative step 
taken by the Connecticut Mutual at that 
time, and we have without hesitation fa- 
vored, when the opportunity presented it- 
self, in these columns the adoption of the 8 
per cent. standard. In the annual report 
submitted to the board of directors in 1895, 
Col. A. George Bullock, President of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, took 
strong ground in favor of adopting a higher 
standard of reserve, changing the present 
Massachusetts law from 4 per cent. to 3 per 
cent. In our issue of March 21, 1895, officers 
of life insurance companies expressed their 
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opinions on this subject. Col. Jacob L. 
Greene, President of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, said: “‘ As the rate 
of interest tends to gravitate downward our 
position in this matter is one of congratula- 
tion to our policy holders and of satisfaction 
to the management.” 

John M. Holeombe, Vice-President of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, said: 

“In view of the decline which has taken 
place in the interest rate, and which is likely 
to continue, it seems to me that the time is 
near at hand when some action should be 
taken; and as uniformity is always desir- 
able, I am inclined to believe that a general 
law fixing a change sufficiently far in ad- 
vance to enable all to prepare for it wilt be 
wise.” 

Col. A. Geo. Bullock, President of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, said: “ We 
believe this question of a higher standard 
and larger reserve, which is the basis and 
foundation of legitimate and enduring life 
insurance, deserves now most thoughtful 
consideration. The true interests of all mu- 
tual companies are the same. They exist 
only for their policy holders, for whose bene- 
fit they hold invested funds amounting to 
$1,000,000,000. This same question con- 
fronts all, for there is no sagacity of man- 
agement, no skill of financiering, which can 
control the condition of affairs we have re- 
ferred to. : 


“The difficulties in the way ‘of such a- 


change are of no importance, and there is 
no solvent company that could not readily 
adopt it. 

“It would not be necessary to have the 
higher standard apply to the insurance now 
in force; and the requirements of the situa- 
tion would be fully met if it were to apply 
to the insurance to be written after a fixed 
date in the near future, say January Ist, 
1896.” 

Benjamin F. Stevens, President of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, wrote in his annual report 
for 1895: ‘‘ During the year, the Directors 
have been obliged to invest some of the com- 
pany’s funds at a lower rate of interest than 
that adopted in the computation of pre- 
miums, and thus it becomes a very important 
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element in the stability of the company that 
the assumed rate of interest should be less 
than the rate secured. The experience of 
the life companies in this country has proved 
that they are perféctly safe in working with- 
in the limits of the tables of mortality, but 
that the rate of interest has been decreased 
one-half within the last twenty years. It is 
at once apparent, therefore, that the factor 
of interest is a most serious and important 
one with the stability of a life insurance 
company. The question of a higher reserve 
is now decidedly to the front, and it is a 
question which must be settled in the very 
near future by all life insurance companies.” 

It seems altogether likely that several of 
the life insurance companies will in the near 
future voluntarily adopt the higher valua- 
tion. Tending, as it will, in the direction of 
better and sounder life insurance, it is to be 
hoped that every company will take the mat- 
ter into serious consideration. 

The New York Life Insurance Company a 
year or so ago adopted the policy of printing 
in its annual statement its reserve on a 
3 per cent. basis, and also on a 4 per 
cent. basis. We are pleased to see that 
the subject is now being agitated by the 
Equitable Life, and we sincerely hope that 
that company will adopt the 3 per cent. stand- 
ard, and that other life insurance com- 
panies may consider the advisability of 
_—w the same standard. 





Insurance Statements. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


The fifty-fifth annual report of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company is now 
published, and we wish to call attention to the 
fact that this well-known company has, during 
the year, made its usual steady and healthy 
growth along the lines for which it is noted. 
The assets of the company amount to $28,109,- 
073.59, and the surplus, upon a four per cent. 
basis, is shown to be $2,292,335.40. The an- 
nual report of the directors is a carefully com- 
piled and valuable little pamphlet, and may be 
obtained from the company or its agents. The 
reader will glean from it facts of interest, not 
only to those who hold policies in the New Eng- 
land Mutual, but to others who ate interested in 
insurance matters. The total amount of in- 
surance issued during the year 1898 was $13,- 
687,072, and the number of policies outstanding 
is 40,466. The death and endowment claims 
paid during the year were $1,891,593.07. Ben- 
jamin F. Stevens is President of the company ; 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-President; S. F. Trull, 
Secretary, and Wm. B. Turner, Assistant Sec- 


retary, 
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-PEBBLES. 


IN a balcony.—She: “If capital punish- 
ment must be, I certainly favor electricity.” 


He: “Oh! That is to say, you prefer currents 
to raisin’s.”—Harlem Life.’ 


...-‘ When your parents first refused me 

your hand I was so wretched that I wanted to 

throw myself out of the window.” ‘ And why 

jon you?” “It was so high! ”—Lustige 
atter. 


....“* Give me your picture, love,” I said, 
“ Without it, really, I can’t live!” 
She murmured (oh, which did she mean?) 
“ My answer’s in the negative.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


....dinks: “That man does not look ve 
smart, and yet you say he has made a million.” 
Winks: “ Smart? He’s a genius. He’s a great 
inventor.” ‘ You don’t sayso! What did he in- 
vent?” “He invented an apple barrel that 
holds scarcely anything.”—-New York Weekly. 


.-There was once a writer named Wright, 
Who instructed his son to write right. 
He said: “ Boy, write Wright right; 

It is not right to write 


Wright awry try to write Wright 
aright!’ —Puck. 


....** We like the idea of simplified spelling,” 
says the editor of the Perkins Junction Pa 
ladium, “ but we don’t think we could ever be- 
come used to writing it. ‘He wawkt down the 
ile, leeving the trax of his larj and muddee shuze 
on the flore. The marx ar vizzib’] yet.’ ’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


....Customer: “ What is the price of this 
calico?” Salesman: “ Sixteen cents a yard.” 
Customer: “ Sixteen cents? I’ll give you fif- 
teen.” Salesman: “You misunderstand me. I 
said six cents, not sixteen.” Oustomer: “ Six 
cents a yard? H’m! I’ll give you five.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


.-..The keen-eyed street urchin espied the 
great writer as he landed from the boat. Step- 
ping forward briskly, he touched his hat and, 
pointing to the heavy valise in Rudyard’s hand, 
smilingly remarked, “‘ Let me assume the white 
man’s burden.” The great Kipling looked down 
on the blue eyes of the eager urchin. “My 
boy,” he said in even tones, “a burden the hand 
is worth two in the bush.” And the boy passed 
on.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


. :+++An English Idea of Brooklyn.—Brooklyn 
is inhabited, or occupied, largely by an unrelated 
and locally uninterested aggregation of human 
drift, mostly from the small towns of New Eng- 
land. Until the great bridge which connects it 
with Manhattan Island was completed it was 
chiefly noted for its eccentric preachers, and: the 
extraordinary variety of its religious sects, to 
which new varieties were being constantly 
added.— The London Academy. 


....First Boston Infant: “This is a queer 
world we find ourselves in, Pliny.” Second 
Ditto Ditto: “It is indeed, Cadmus. And yet 
we can scarcely be held to blame for it.” First 
Ditto Ditto: “ True, Pliny. All that is left for 
us is to lie back and exercise the inherent right 
of criticism. And there is one thing I have no- 
ticed that comes close home to us.” ‘ What is 
that, Cadmus?” “It seems to me that there is 
altogether too much theorizing on the subject of 
babies.” “On what do you base your deduc- 
tions, Cadmus?” “On the number of childless 


delegates at the mothers’ congress.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 






PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Bilberry Boys and Girls,” 
by Sophie Swett. 

PL 


Het wrobn sdub tenchik no eht reset, 
Nuhbdoun, het refe smartes gins, 

Sa charm slade thorf sarsoc het seal 
Teh dwil nad dwiny grinsp. 

Wereh ni eht fiseld teh teldme wons 
Sevale swolhol wram nad tew, 

Ree mayn sady Iwil westley bowl 
Eht stirf buel tivole. 


ANAGRAM. 
A distinguished person : 
PINCH ON, SAD SOMBER HONOR. 


A LONGFELLOW NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and twenty- 
four letters and form a four-line verse from a 
poem = Longfellow. 

My 8, 20, 32, 36, 39, 41, 48, 80 was the wise 
man—the hero of a celebrated poem; my 110, 
103, 52, 96, 38, 39, 66 was the mother of this 
hero; my 31, 56, 40, 4, 9, 14, 80, 29, 1 was the 
wife of this hero; my 34, 1, 45, 23, 27 was a 
great boaster; my 44, 45, 42 was what the peo- 
oy of the village said to this boaster; my 81, 

9, 59, 97, 1, 70, 121, 80, 86, 100, 15, 30 was the 
firefly; my 98, 109, 99, 74, 75, 76, 72, 70, 45, 39, 
46 was the heron; my 45, 84, 26, 16, 55, 51, 31, 
1, 4, 34, 69, 23 was the Great Spirit; my 114, 
47, 58, 101, 23 was Son of the Evening Star; 
my 85, 111, 108, 90, 107, 119, 94 was a minstrel ; 
my 10, 32, 54, 84, 95 was a blacksmith; my 73, 
1, 50, 79, 20, 15, 94 was his son; my 92, 124, 
1, 4, 16, 20, 35, 16, 17 was a man servant in 
“The Spanish Student; ” my 19, 11, 94, 93, 18, 
30, 22 was a maid servant in the same drama; 
my 115, 124, 65, 3, 94, 80 was a housewife in 
the “ Golden Legend; ” my 45, 6, 7, 5, 95, 111, 
49, 62 was her husband; my 57, 80, 64, 92, 94, 
87, 97, 106, 79 was a famous ship mentioned in 
a famous poem; my 72, 94, 13, 20, 38, 39, 28, 
122, 24, 95, 123 is the title of a collection of 
Longfellow’s later poems; my 31, 60, 45, 20, 2, 
21, 61, 73, 81, 120, 25 was the magician; my 
53, 79, 68, 1, 124, 64 is an adjective used by 
Longfellow in his Graception of a rainy day; 
my 88, 113, 87, 117, 8, 91, 27, 95, 43, 45, 20, 1, 
25 is one who told a tale at the “ Wayside Inn; ” 
my 89, 121, 44, 78, 77, 25, 116 was another who 
told a tale at this Inn; my 12, 118, 43, 71 are 
four letters which may be found in the name of 
our author, when it is written out in full; my 
68, 67, 102, 101, 105, 104, 112, 107, 4, 78, 84, 
82, 83 is the name in full of a brave man; my 
112, 59, 11, 124, 1 was the fairest of women. 

MRS. P. GULICK. 
DIAMOND. 

1, In Arkansas; 2, an exclamation ; 3, behind ; 
4, an American general; 5, subsequent; 6, a 
musical term meaning thrice; 7, in Arkansas. 

ANSWERS TO FUZZLES OF MARCH 2np. 

A S#HAKESPEARBAN ZIGzAG.—Taming of the 
Shrew. 1, Tybalt; 2, Jaques; 3, Simple; 4, Yor- 


ick; 5, Marina; 6, taming; 7, Bottom; 8 fitful ; 
9, Arthur; 10, Thisbe; 11, Elinor; 12, isabel; 13, 


Percy ; Mi, Ingelow ; 15, Tennyson; 16, Sidney. 


fragile; 3, politic: 4, colored; 5, cremate; 6, 
connect ; 7, pastime; 8, Watteau; 9, operate; 10, 
grimace; 11, panacea. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss CAROLINE HAZARD of Peacedale, Sh. Bao 
who was elected President of Wellesley College 
on the 8th inst., is 42 years old and the grand- 
daughter of Rowland G. Hazard, a well-known 
manufacturer of woolen goods and a writer on 
philosophical subjects. Miss Hazard was a 
pupil of Professor Diman of Brown University 
—her father was 4 member of the university 
corporation—and she published a biography of 
the professor in 1886. She also collected and 
edited her grandfather’s writings, and is the 
author of two or three volumes of historical 
studies. 


...-Richard Suydam Palmer, a young man 
of large fortune, prominent in New York so- 
ciety and well known here and abroad as a 
yachtsman, entered the navy at the beginning 
of the recent war, and served to the end as an 
ensign on the cruiser “ St. Louis” under Capt. 
Casper F. Goodrich. But exposure while. he 
was engaged in the cutting of cables so affected 
his health that he was disabled after the sus- 
pension of hostilities, and he died at Colorado 
Springs a few days ago. His will gives a part 
of his fortune to charitable institutions, and 
$10.000 to his commander, Captain Goodrich, 
“as an expression of regard for his character 
and in affectionate recognition of many acts of 
kindness.” Before the war Mr. Palmer sold 
his fine yacht “ Yampa” to the Emperor of 
Germany. 


...The mother of the new President of 
France, now eighty-six years old, still manages 
the farm at Marsanne on which her son was 
born and from which he went to the neighbor- 
ing town of Montelimar, where he was a law- 
yer with a modest practice when elected to 
the office of Mayor. She is a typical peasant 
farmer, simple, frugal and successful in the di- 
rection of her affairs. A photograph taken last 
month shows that she retains the garb of her 
youth and class, the plain gown of homespun, 
and the white cap with fluted edges and wide 
strings. The ground floor of her farmhouse 
is given up to stables and storehouses; above 
these are the living apartments, from which 
one looks down on the farm animals in the 
courtyard. Mme. Loubet has refused to live 
in Paris or to change her mode of life. 


....When the “ Alameda,” which arrived at 
San Francisco last week, sailed from Honolulu 
on the lst inst., the Princess Kaiulani was 
very ill with inflammatory rheumatism and it 
was expected that she would die within twenty- 
Her illness was due to exposure 


four hours. 
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on the island of Hawaii, which she visited two 
months ago against the advice of her physician. 
Kaiulani is the daughter of the late Princess 
Likelike and her husband, A. S. Cleghorn, a 
Scotchman, who was formerly Governor of the 
island of Oahu. She was born in 1875 and 
after the death of Kalakaua she was declared 
the heir apparent to the throne. She was edu- 
cated in England. Her acceptance of the new 
conditions imposed by annexation is said to 
have excited the enmity of the adherents of 
Queen Liliuokalani. Wer friends were intend- 
ing to ask Congress to give her a pension. 


....Ex-Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who ap- 
pears again in politics as an independent candi- 
date for Mayor of Chicago, has great power 
over an audience, altho he has none of the graces 
of the finished orator. He is a nervous and 
earnest man, of frail physique, and at times he 
becomes a fountain of bitterness. His aim is 
to defeat Mayor Harrison, altho both are Demo- 
crats of the Bryan school. The Mayor’s strenu- 
ous and successful fight against the street rail- 
way companies excited Altgeld’s anger, ap- 
parently because the younger man was taking 
the ex-Governor’s place in Illinois politics, 
Altgeld goes a little further than Harrison in 
his platform, by advocating municipal owner- 
ship of the railways and other “ public utilities.” 
It is said that Harrison’s record in the rail- 
way fight will give him the support of many 
Republicans. 


...-Rear Admiral Higginson is-one of the 
officers whom the President nominated for ad- 
vancement in recognition of gallant services 
during the war, and his nomination was con- 
firmed, altho the Senate adjourned without tak- 
ing action upon the remainder of the long list. 
He promptly asked the Secretary of the Navy 
to allow him to go back to his old place. He 
would not accept promotion if his associates 
in the fleet that destroyed Cervera’s ships were 
not honored in the same way. ‘“ They were a 
gallant band of naval officers,’ said he in a 
letter addressed to the Secretary on the 10th 
inst., “ and certainly deserved well of their coun- 
try, and if their services are to go unrecognized 
I desire to share the sanie fate.” The Secre- 
tary hastened in reply to express his apprecia- 
tion of his conduct and the admirable spirit of 
his letter. Another naval officer, Lieut. Aaron 
Ward, who was recently recommended for ad- 
vancement, has declined the honor because it 
would place him above his classmate, Lieuten- 
ant Stanton. The navy is full of such men as 
these, who deserve the respect and affection of 
the American people. 
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“Only the First Step GINN & COMPANY 
is Difficult.” | RECENT TEXT-BOOKS ON 


The first step in Spring should be to cleanse CI c E 


Nature’s house from Winter’s accumulations. 
Davis’s Physical Geography. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla does this work easily. It 
is America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. It 
purifies the blood, makes the weak strong— 
just what you need, 


Young’s General Astronomy. 
: (REVISED.) 


Hastings and Beach’s 
General Physics. 
Gage’s Elements of Physics. 


(REVISED.) 





M0 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
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contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safeiy, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write, and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Wentworth and Hill’s 
Text-Book of Physics. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 
Frye’s Elements of Geography. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany. 


Williams’ Elements 
of Chemistry. 


Teachers and school officials who are looking for the 
best and latest text-books on science are cordially in- 
vited to write to us. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 





EAST Ee ne 
OPENING. 


F. A. 0. SCHWARZ now offers the finest selection 
and rarest NOVELTIES suitable for Easter gifts. 


A new supply of the best 


ENGLISH BABY CARRIAGES 


has also arrived, together with all the latest Toys 
for Spring and Outdoor Games. 


SCHWARZ Toy Bazar, 


39 & 41 West 23d St., 


Oppo. Stern Bros. 


REPRESENT A PAPER foicatrin ic 
Specimen copy and full particulars, roc. 
The American Builder, Chicaga. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
POO PLD PG ABOAL PIP 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Carden City, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via sone Island Railroad. A brick structure, with all 
modern improvements and conveniences. 








ROOMS LARGE AND AIRY. 
The cuisine and service absolutely first-class. 
Glass-inclosed sun parlor 300 feet in length heated 
by steam. 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Special rates for families wishing to remain 


throughout the winter. Illustrated booklet, terms, 
&c., on applicationto F.C. SAFFORD, Manager. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steam. 

BERMUD A ships weekly. Frost unknown. Ma- 
© laria impossible. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
30 days’ trip, fifteen days in 
geupace“aeate WEST INDIES 
day for transportation, e 
meals and stateroom. . 
For further particulars apply to ~° 


A. E: OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


ee TOUR for small, select party of young ladies 

startingin May. Terms reasonable. References given and 
required. Address for further information P.O. Box 188, Wash- 
ington, D.C. F a 


E U O P E Excursions leave April 1,22; May 6, 
@ 20,27; June ro, 24; July z, 5, at goes 
up. Gazette and programmes free. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
le’ NORWAY AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURW 
31 Pierce Building, Boston, RWANGER 

















That Persistent’ 
Tickling Cough, 


that sticky secretion in the throat and air 
passages, that sense of tightness across (or 
needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 
signals! For these conditions take 


HALE’S wonny ov 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


and be on the safe side. It is a remarkable 
cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis 
and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all 
druggists. 

Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. 








Endorsed by the Medical Profession of th® 
World asthe Best TonicforConvalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E. Fouersa & Co., 26-80 N. William St, 
_—., —_—___—_* 








SUGGESS likes progressive men, and pro- 


gressive men read... 


Che Wall Street Journal 


It makes rich men of poor men. It fur- 
nishes opportunity. It will tell you 
where you can money—and w! 
you cannot. It may save you thousands 
of dollars—it may make you 

of dollars. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


42-44 Broad Street, New York. 





SEND FOR 
A FREE 
SAMPLE 
COPY. 
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899 [ACORD BREAKERS pho 


Take Your Choice or Both-there's. no mistake 
‘when its the 20% CENTURY. 








ABusinessMan said: 


“For econemy’s sake | had 
done without the telephone 
service until lately. | had it 
put in less than a year ago. 
Now | would not give it up for 
Five Hundred Dollars a Year.” 


(HE PAYS 890.) 

MESSAGE RATES make the cost of tele- 

phone service in NewYork very moderate. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT for all subscrib- 

ers. The rate varies with the amount 

of use. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
15 Dey St., 92 Broadway, 115 W. 38th St. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription: $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of 
ayear. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Posta 
to a Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1568 year extra. - 





RIDLEY’S 
Fashion Magazine 


SPRING AND SUMMER NUMBER, 189», 
Profusely lllustrated, Quoting Lowest New York 
Ciry Prices in 


MILLINERY, 
DRESS AND FANCY GOODS. 


Sent FREE on receipt of name and acdress. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


stk te b21 GRAND RtreF orn city. 


PURE WATER 
SE The RALSTON STILL 


placed _— your kitchen 
will supply the fam- 
ily liberally with sparkling 
distilled water. 
Most Scientific in Construction- 
Largest Guaranteed Capacity. 
Highest Award atOmaha Exp'n. 
Endorsed by Raiston Health 
Send postal for booklet No. 2, to 


THE A.R BAILEY MFG. CO. 
54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


READING NOTICES. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
W ASHINGTON. 
Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The third of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and 











.Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 


New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 18. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations at Oid Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense for a 

eriod of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from 
ew York, Brooklyn and Newark : $32.50 from Trenton ; 
31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
rom other stations. ~ 
OLD Pornt CoMForRT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including lunch- 
eon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board 
at that place, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, wil! be sold in connection with 
this tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 i herds ew York; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


Atlantic City. 


People are now coming more and more to take vacations 
in the winter as well asin the summer, and trips to the South, 
to California, to the West Indies, and to Bermuda, etc., are 
the rule rather than the exception. There isno more at- 
tractive spot as a winter resort, that is, near New York, 
Philadelphia, W mn and Baltimore, and our 
Eastern cities, than Atlantic City ; and in Atlantic City there 
is no better hotel than The Brighton. It is not only equipped 
with all the modern conveniences, but it is super eaweee, 
so to speak. We advise any of our readers who desire to get 
a sea breeze with a tem ture ten degrees warmer than it 
isin New York, and atthe same timea table anda 
comfortable rest, to go to The Brighton, Atlantic City. 


A most attractive store is Schwarz’s Toy Bazaar on 23d 
Street.. Toys for Spring and out-door games may here be 
seen in the greatest variety. 
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DWELLING house in the city of 

Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 

mS) years ago, has always been painted 

with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 
nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 
can! 

Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
Stolz. | Margin are genuine, and made by “old 





MISSOURI 

RED SEAL : 
’ 

SOUTHERN Dutch process. 


— Philadelphia, By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
— Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM etek Matis able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsa 
CORNELL 3 folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


f A RP K Dp AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet. ree sample soap if 

/ NV S$ 0 A AY mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St-, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT. OCT. 20TH NOV.17TH 24TH. 


Traf\emark Seven food products—prevent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
r Ss one ee Sze ep- Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
: > , ete. Ask dealers. 
Unlike all ‘others. Look for GLUTEN CRITS, 
criss-cross lines. Pamphlet New health breakfast food. 
CG Ss and sample offer mailed free. PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made- 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















In the selection of food care is exercised to 
P RACTICAL farmers have dem- secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 


onstrated by comparative test the decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
high crop-producing value of same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


DARLING’S ANAL BONE! §=Peter Moller’s 
They meet all requirements of field . . 
tee aa nary cae ad Cod Live L Oil 


L. B. DARLING ’ 
are the most : is kept free from contamination and all im- 
FERTILIZER CO., purities during process of manufacture — 


Pawtucket, R. I. ECONOMICAL hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 


smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


} ’s Oil, he bottle — 
OUR GROUNDS Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that t pom ~ 


flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. 


AND G ARDEN..... date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Will have fresh intérest whemour Garden Manual has been Schieffelin & Co., New York. 

read. Sentfree. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 

who want beautiful grounds and success 1n gardening, with 

economy. Our prices adinit of no competition, For instance, y 

sixty best varieties Shrubs and ‘Trees, ten 

for adollar. $8. per 100. 102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CoO., buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 


Exchanges Immense stock for selection. eee trial. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass. Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page cat, free. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. | (RUAN gala iia) 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


























ado eA mas a. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
ob BERS 


fouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Qrockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel- 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing Materials FY 
Brooins, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Sick Room, Horace and Hospital Req- 
uisites ; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 

chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 


carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


—————————————— 


DIVIDENDS. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
195 Broadway. 
NEw York, March 14th, 1899. 
f SIXTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND, 
RIGHT TO SUBSCRIBE TO INCREASED CAPITAL STOCK. 
Aquarterly dividend of one percent. on the capital 
this Company has been declared, payable at Chip OMBOOm aod 
perp ea eS -™ ae ransfer books will be closed 
i. , at 3o0’clock p.m, 
Monday, ‘pri ira, = id veloc a" mn, m , and will be reopened on 
olders of record at the closing of the transf 
° entitled to subsertbe for the fcheased capital Stovk of the 
ompany underthe terms and conditions of a circular letter to 
be sent to stockholders under date of March 17th, 1899. 
D. W. Mc WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 














CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
Mail WAY COMPANY. 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been declared f 
os 2 parnings of the currant fiscal year, of TH REE DOLLARS 
oa le TY CENTS per share on the Preferred Stock, and of 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS per share on the Common 
ock of this Company, payable at this office, 30 Broad Street, 


New York, on the of April nex: 
on the 23d day of March bbe next. to stockholders of record 


The transfer books will close for dividend on the 23d of 
inst., at 3 P.M., and reopen on the 18th of April next. seb 


FRANK S. BOND, Vice-President, 


New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. 
Office of the Treasurer, 
ae New York, March 1st, 1999. 
e Board of Directors of this comp at » meeting hel 
day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT, on its capital stock 
povable at this office on the 15th day of April next, to stockholders 
a soca at the closing of the transfer books on the 15th inst. 
z fin is purpose and also for the annual election of the Directors 
we company, which will be held on the 19th day of April, the 
— er books will be closed at three o’clock P.M, on Wednesday, 
5th inst., and reopened at ten o’clock A.M. on Thursday, the 


20th day of April next. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTIUN AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

JERSEY CITY, N.J., March 9th, 1899. 
A Dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this 
Company will be paid to the registered holders on the ist day of 
April, 1899. Lransfer books will be closed 1rom the 28d inst. to 
the 8d proximo, inclusive. 








F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer, 





THE COMMERCIAL CABLE CQO. 
(Mackay-Bennett System.) 
NO. 233 BROADWAY. 
New York, March 7th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 39. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE QUARTERS PER 
CEN, on the Capital Stock of this Company is hereby declared 
payable on the 1st mer of April, 1899, out of net earnings, to all 
stockholders of record on March 2ist, 1899. The transfer books 
will close March 2ist instant, and reopen on April 3d, 1899. 

By order of the Board of Directors 

E.C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


New York, March 8th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 122. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND OND. QUARTER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of March 20th inst.,and reopened on the morning of April 3d 
next, 





M T. WILBUR, 
Treasurer. 





FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits poestvas. snd interest allowed on balances subject to 
at 8 : 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High cieee Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


ASSAU and PINE STS.. N.Y 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1898 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets......--++-----+++ +++: $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4"? 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Alse FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE. OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST. (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due 1912. Price 101% and in- 


terest. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO.,, 


Members N. Y.Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York, 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


125TH ST. AND PARK AVE., N. Y. 


CAPITAL, 


SURPLUS, 





$250,000 


$50,000 


President, 
THOMAS L. WATT. 


Vice-President, 


EDWARD H. LANDON. 


Cashier, 


FRED’ K W. LIVERMORE. 


Directors, 


THOS, L. WATT, 

WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
HERMANN OELRICHS 
GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, 


EDWARD E. POOR, 
JOHN McoQUADE, 
HENRY MARQUAND, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
GEORGE 8. HART, 
THOMAS H. NEWMAN, 
FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 


EDWARD H. LANDON, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 

SYDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
AARON 8, THOMAS, 
FRANK RUSSAK. 









SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 





S. S. Spalding, Supt. 





R. L. DAY & CO. 
BANKERS. 


1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. ... 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


EDWARD. E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT Fr isH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD. Vice-President. GEO. S. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


DMPlAAS. 00 ccasccccvscscessecsccses $2.000 
BUPrplas......ccccccecccesccevecees 3:000;008 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ¢ Hoyt Ed 
ward E. Peor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richa: *Dala- 
field, Francis R. LC 7 John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok. 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs 


"We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Yr SEVE Per Cent 


Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
SS ure promptly paid. We have made loans in this 

ocality for fifteen -years, and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients. Write tor particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
( Bstabliahed 1882.) Grand Forks, N. D. 














WHASTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE. 


1851 THE 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1899............... t 48 27 
SPOR Eide. we 1888.------------- 30:078;045 ij 
URPLOSB........... BT, 1,959, 16 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = - = = =  25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 














Defaulted Mortgages ras BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


and Western Lands s, x. HUMPHREY, 
—~ 640 EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON. MASS. 














tatute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 


President. Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y, 
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A POLICY |. 22 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 


premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than aoy other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 





It will continue to give _policy-holders the same thorough care and 
pei protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attocneys. 


Dwight, Smith & Lillie, Gen’l Agts., No. 51 Cedar St., N.Y. 


A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance, which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 
sight and prudence. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 








Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899 $2,710, 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE —— 1899 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All —oae now issued by this Cempany contain the following 
clause: 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
e Company under this policy shall not be disputed.” ne 
During 1898 the Company made material increase - 

come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 

gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 

satisfactory proofs have been received. s acaade 
ishing ti sen 

naay may communtrate with RICHARD &. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 

Presiden . at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 


. .President. 
Vice. T gid ent. 
Vice-President. 
Presic lent. 


y: 





























E. H. PERKI 
JAMES R. PLU 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; Zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 





ASSETS 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,’’ issued by the 
Penn Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 


Chestnut Street, Phila. fimo. 
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- - - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the « harter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 __. $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 ....... + + + 41,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums .... . . - $4,204,895 91 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . . . 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$3,3275340 67 


estimatedat ......... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 


899,931 65 
956,181 43 


oreign countries . 


229.793 36 
Cash in Bank ry} 


184,907 78 


Amount $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives. on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. ; 

The outstanding certificates «f the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and puid to the holders thereof or their legal 
es on and sfter Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of po 8 per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. P 
. J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
N D. HEWLETT, 


> 


- H. H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H, MARSHALL 
GEORGE H. MACY 


FRAZAR, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY, 


NSON W. HARD 

CLI¥FORD A. HAND, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

A.A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

B IND EER S for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 

copies of the new form, can be fur- 


vished by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 











Do you know what Com- 
panies you are insured ine 


In case of fire your polli- 
cies are equivalent to a 
check on a bank. Better 
look your policies over 
and satisfy yourself that 


you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for 
the rate you pay..... 


Ask fora Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute 
indemnity at fair rates... . 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere, 


Continental Fire Ins. Co., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
«Insure in an American Company.” 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 





> 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899............0...seceeesAyt 
AMES NICHOLS, President 


G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pross aad Beery sey, 
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HOME 
Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety=first Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1899. 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


$ 594,130 72 
1,759,249 74 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1899 


Liabilities : 


4,427,802 36 
$12,161,164 79 


Surplus as Regards Policy Holders - $7,427,802 36 











DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MorTON, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, Francis H, Leccett, HEnry F, Noyes, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, CornELIus N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, LuciEN C, WARNER, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, Joun H. WAsHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
Davip H, McAvpIn, WALTER H, Lewis, Grorce H. Hartrorp, Dumont CLARKE, 

* James B, VAN WoeERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, sere. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, January 10, 1899. 
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; Assistant Secretaries. 
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— Avenue, 20th to aist Street, N. Y. 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, Rich Millin- 
ery, House Furnishings, Etc., Etc. 


THE GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE! 


Ready about April roth. 


It illustrates and tells you all about the tremendous 


variety of goods we sell. 


A postal card will bring it to you, 


We have a mail order department with a corps of trained 
hands, every one an expert in his or her particular line, and 
each one of them always at your service. 


These Special Bargains are reserved specially for Mail Order Customers : 


A Great Bargain in 


Women’s Capes. 


WOMEN’S CLOTH CAPES, neatly braided, 
with full ruching of satin ribbon around neck, and 
lined with satin rhadame ; penetenny:s the 4, ‘ 8 
greatest bargain in New York at.. 


A Splendid Chance 


In‘ Women’s Suits. 


CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS, with fly-front 
jacket, full lined with taffeta silk, circular skirt, 
ercaline lined and bound with vel- 
: 9.98 


A Very Special Offer in 


House Dresses. 


Women’s Two-piece House Dresses of percale, 
square yoke, three rows of braid, sleeves J 9 8 
and collar trimmed with braid, worth $5.00 


se All paid purchases of the goods adver- 
tised here delivered free to any railroad station 
within 100 miles of New York City. 





An Important 


Dress Goods Item. 


A special lot of 50-inch ALL-WOOL BROAD- 
CLOTH, reserved for our mail order customers; 
they are spring weight, and in all the newest 
shades and black. 


ges Usual Price 1.25 ; 1.00 Yard. 


Silk Bargain Extraordinary. 


BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, one of the leading 
silks for this season and reversible, 23 inches 
wide, 


s@ Regular 2.00 quality ; J25 Yard. 


We have reserved a quantity of these silks for 
out-of-town trade, but, large as it is, it will not 
last long at this price. Send for samples of these 
or any other_Silks or Dress Goods that you may 
desire. 


Dress Ornamentations. 


Black Mohair Skirt front pieces, with 2 9 8 
silk stitches and rings ; each ° 
1.50 


Waist trimming to match, 4 inches 
wide; per yard 





H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, New York. 





